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AN ILL-REGULATED MIND. 



PART I. 

**TOO HAPPY IN THY HAPPINESS.** 

—Keats. 



CHAPTER I. 

"TI/TR. COLE was a self-made man. He had begun 
life without relations, without schooling, with- 
out money to speak of. He was only a boy in a 
bookshop ; a Dissenter, moreover, brought up by a 
pious mother under the eye of the minister^ whose 
chapel he attended twice every Sunday. The 
minister had a pretty daughter, very unlike her 
parents. Young Hugh Cole took to reading the 
books and thinking a bit on his own account. He 
became a good man of business, and there were 
passages between him and the minister's daughter. 
After a while Hugh opened a bookshop on his own 
account — (an old bookshop; he had a poor opinion 
of modern writings and cheap editions). About the 
same time, his mother being dead, he gave up Dis- 
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sent, and with it the minister's daughter. After 
a year or two he married some one else, and before 
long was left a widower. By degrees he became 
prosperous, if not exactly rich, and an authority 
in his own line of business. He had educated him- 
self ; was refined by nature, and had acquaintances 
among gentlefolk. At the age of fifty he was bald 
and a little withered. He was something of a 
pedant, and a good deal of a philanthropist. His 
speech was apt to be dry, and he kept his feelings 
to himselt ; but in secret he did a good many 
quixotic things. He was fond of young people, 
and they of him ; and there was often a twinkle 
in his eye when he made his driest and quietest 
remarks. 

Mr. Cole had a son — ^Lewis. At one time the 
fancy took him to make a gentleman of his boy. 
The j^oungster was sent to a good school, whore 
young gentlemen were his associates. It soon be- 
came evident that Master Lewis had a will of his 
own. He made formal complaints against the 
system of instruction, and was quite too many for 
the young gentlemen. At last he was dismissed 
in disgrace, having broken a boy's arm in too 
energetic punishment of some conduct he had 
stigmatized as cowardly and detestable. Mr. Cole 
reproved his son, though with the aforesaid twinkle 
in his eye, and looked for another school. Either 
the boy's reputation preceded him, or the scent of 
the shop clung to his name. No schoolmaster to 
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Mr. Cole's mind would receive him. With the quiet 
twinkle in his eye the bookseller gave up the de- 
sire for gentility, and resolved to educate Lewis 
himself. Aware of a certain skimpiness in his 
own appearance, of a stoop and a tendency to short 
sight, he made a great point of open air and ath- 
letics. For the rest, he let the boy alone a good 
deal, and turned him loose into the bookshop, 
On his twenty-first birthday J^ewis was a head and 
shoulders above his little father ; bright-eyed, 
healthy complexioned, and straight as an arrow. 
Mr. Cole looked at his "performance'* — so he called 
his son — and pronounced himself satisfied. Lewis 
was not at all satisfied. 

" 1 want work," said he. 

" That is your business," replied Mr. Cole. " My 
department has been to fit you for work." 

Lewis walked up and down the room, stamping 
to get rid of some superfluous energy. 

" I am ready for anything ! " he exclaimed. 

" I am proud to observe it," said Mr. Cole. 

" But I don't care about this century," continued 
Lewis, presently. " I want a few heroes to wor- 
ship -" 

" And a heroine," suggested Mr. Cole. 

" Yes, and a heroine. And I should like to be 
a hero ; but heroism has gone out of date," said 
Lewis with a sigli. 

"True," said Mr. Cole; " there were no heroes 
after Troy." 
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** If no worthier led the way," 

quoted Lewis, 

" Resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should he 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand — 
Mine the first hlood that tinged the Trojan sand." 

" He was a useful man, Protesilaus," assented 
Mr. Cole. 

"Oh, the Trojan business was a mistake alto- 
gether, perhaps," said Lewis ; " but, you see, it's 
advantageous living near the world's beginning. 
There's such a lot to be done, and there aren't so 
many to do it. And even one's mistakes are im- 
portant, because they're the first mistakes." 

"Quite so, Lewis. Only, who told you the 
world was near its end ? '* 

" But there were heroes after Troy," said Lewis. 
" Dante, now ; he was a man ! " 

"You are welcome to write another *Com- 
media,' if you can," said Mr. Cole. 

"Ah, but I couldn't. We don't believe in 
those things nowadays. My Inferno wouldn't be 
horrible enough, for I know folks aren't as bad as 
they seem, so don't deserve much of a punishment. 
And the Paradiso would be a mitigated sort of 
place too, for no man is as good as he seems either 
— at least, I'm not, and I suppose I mustn't pride 
myself on any special singularity. Then as to 
Purgatory — I am not ready with a theory. I 
don't know about that central idea of improve- 
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ment. The books I have read lately seem to 
teach that deterioration is the rule here, there and 
everywhere." 

" Deluded Dante I I hope his shade hears not 
this exposure of his ignorance." 

" Oh, I admire him above all men. I hope his 
shade is listening I Besides, he didn't only write 
a divine comedy. He was active and a worker. 
All the men oi heroic days were. If they wrote 
divine comedies, they didn't lock themselves up in 
musty old bookshops to do it. But now we are 
all crammed tight into grooves; and we can't 
even peep over the edges without being taken up 
for poaching. Dante didn't only write a divine 
comedy. He loved like a hero; and wrote the 
'VitaNuova.'" 

And Lewis took a copy from his pocket and 
slammed it on the table. Mr. Cole pushed his 
spectacles up into his hair (what there was of it), 
and sat down in his arm-chair by the fire. 

"Well," he said, gravely, "love is a form of 
heroism that never goes out of date. I trust you 
will find a Beatrice, my son." 

" Hugoline ? " said Lewis, in an accent of pro- 
found contempt. 

" I hope so," said Mr. Cole, with increasing 
gravity. 

"Now, father," said Lewis, after a minute's 
silence, tossing up his head as he spoke and look- 
ing as tall as he could, " it is high time to put an 
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end to all this folly. Of course, I know it has 
been a joke ^" 

" Not at all," put in Mr. Cole. 

" But it is a joke I am tired of. Some people 
might be flattered by the kind of thing. I find it 
insulting. I mean to be my own master. And I 
shall never marry any woman who is not — well, 
Beatrice." 

" Beatrices are rare." 

" I know they are, so Hugoline is not likely to 
be Beatrice. And so there never can be anything 
between her and me. I daresay she is a nice, 
pretty girl. One likes a nice, pretty girl to — ^flirt 
with sometimes," said Lewis, blushing, " though, 
for my own part, I am not very fond of flirting. 
But if it is a question of marriage, I must have 
Beatrice or no one." 

*' But I don't think Dante did marry Beatrice." 

"No, he didn't. Well, there is a point in 
which the man of the nineteenth century may 
surpass him. I won't have anything to say to 
this Hugoline — that's the long and the short 
of it." 

" Evidently, Lewis, you are cutting your wis- 
dom teeth. Nevertheless, as you have started the 
subject yourself, I will take the opportunity to 
read you the letter." 

" The letter be hanged," said Lewis, energeti- 
cally. 

Mr. Cole lighted his reading-lamp, and polished 
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and adjusted his spectacles. Then he produced 
from his pocket a large, old-fashioned sheet of yel- 
lowing paper, covered with small, angular writing 
in faded ink. 

"Do you always carry it about with you?" 
asked the son, derisively. 

Mr. Cole read in a voice of extreme quietness 
and neutrality : — 

" My dear Hugh, — ^No, I don't feel at all in- 
clined to forgive you. I am too ill, and have gone 
through too much to care how I put things. I 
say what I mean nowadays, and I don't feel so 
amiable as I did once. The Bible bids us be long- 
suffering y well, I have suffered long, and I don't 
know what good it has done me. I don't mind the 
Bible, like I used. That is your fault too, for you 
first set me against it trying to please you ; and 
after all you let it come between us, instead of 
getting grace yourself and learning to shape both 
our lives together accordingly." 

" I think it's disgusting," interrupted Lewis. 

" You mustn't stumble at expressions which 
are merely the language of a sect," said Mr. Cole, 
quietly ; and proceeded : " I*m afraid I've lost the 
grace I had, and mother doubts that Tm one of the 
elect after all." 

" Confound it I " said Lewis ; " is it all that sort 
of stuff?" 
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" Even that sort of stuff is now and then the 
occasion of feeling, Lewis/' said Mr. Cole, and con- 
tinued the letter : " I doubt it myself, and whose 
fault is that, I'd like to know ? I was in the good 
way once, and who was it drew me off into Bypath 
Meadow ? I daresay you don't think much of it, 
Hugh ; but it isn't a light thing tome to have lost 
,the peace I once enjoyed." 

"Now, my dear father," expostulated Lewis, 
"surely you don't ask me to feel any emotion 
at " 

" The only thing I ask you, Lewis, is not to 
answer this matter before you have heard it. 
Allow me to go on without interruption : 

" No, Hugh, it isn't in human nature, with grace 
or without it, to forgive you, and I'm not going 
to pretend I do. We've had a deal of trouble — a 
deal more than you know of. I didn't mind Mr. 
Duncan's death as much as you seem to think T 
ought. I never deceived him, thank God. When 
I married him, I said, ' Mr. Duncan, it's not because 
I love you ; all the love I ever had was given 
away, before ever I knew you, to some one I 
needn't be mentioning now. But as there's no 
good in waiting longer for him, and as I'd rather 
be doing something for somebody, and as you 
want me, and have the means to help father and 
mother beside, I won't stand out longer.' I 
oughtn't to have done it, Hugh, — I knew that soon 
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enough. And though I thought I was wanting 
to do right at the time, I'm afraid now it was 
more out of anger with you I did it than any- 
thing else. Well, anyhow, Mr. Duncan had 
no right to behave to me as he did. I was a 
good wife to him, though I was fretting my 
heart into pieces all the while about you. He 
tried to separate me from father and mother, 
because he fancied he was a gentleman, and his 
minister wasn't good enough company for him. 
And then Jack went and broke father's and 
mother's hearts by running away and marrying 
a low girl out of a play-house. And Mr. Duncan 
was downrightly insolent to me, and asked what 
I meant by having a brother like that to bring 
shame on his family. You'd never have acted so, 
Hugh, when it was trouble enough as it was. 
Well then, Mr. Duncan, who, if he was ashamed 
of his wife's family, had better have washed his 
dirty linen at home, must needs go trumping 
up accusations against poor father. Father had 
been making a collection for repairing the chapel, 
and the money was stolen, and father wasn't 
able to pay it all of a sudden. And he asked Mr. 
Duncan to help him, who was well-to-do, and his 
son-in-law, and of the oldest family of the con- 
gregation. And he must needs go and say father 
had stolen the money himself. I couldn't stand 
that. I just took baby and my clothes and my 
boxes, and came straight off to father and mother, 
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who were as wretched as anything. And I never 
left them again, and at this minute would work 
my fingers to the bone for tliem. It isn't likely I 
could care much for Mr. Duncan, is it ? Well, he 
got father dismissed from the chapel, though I 
don't think the congregation half believed in it ; 
and we knew well enough, and Mr. Duncan ought 
to have known, that if it was any one took the 
money, it was poor Jack, when he went off that 
way. And poor father tried to get another chapel 
or something, but Mr. Duncan managed so that no 
one would have him ; and poor father lost heart 
at last when he heard of the doings of Jack and 
that low wife of his, and declared he'd never hold 
up his head or go among the world again. A sort 
of melancholy state he has got into. Mother and 
I don't know what to do with him. But we let 
him have his fancy, and got this house all by 
itself on the moor. It's miserably lonely; but 
mother and I were too down-hearted to care much, 
and I had baby for an amusement. Well, Mr. Dun- 
can, I do believe, got sorry at the last, and has 
left me all his money pretty near, though it wasn't 
so much as he ought to have left, considering what 
a good farm he had. But we're pretty comfortable 
now — ^father and mother and baby and me. And I 
kept the house till I got the pneumonia, and was 
in bed five weeks, and then two months before I 
got about again. And now the doctors say Tve 
got the consumption, and that I shan't last more 
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than a month or two longer. Hugh, I'd like to 
have forgiven you ; but I've been a wretched 
woman, and I might have been happy with you. 
I'can't forget that. You treated me very ill, and 
you couldn't ever have got any one to love you 
better than I did, and who was as pretty as me. 
I'm wasted and miserable looking now, but I was 
a pretty girl, and you've often told me so ; and 
the woman you did marry wasn't particularly 
pretty, was she ? What's the use of wanting to 
help me now ? There isn't anything to be done, 
and I'm a dying woman. It is too late to think of 
anything now." 

Mr. Cole paused. 

"Well," said Lewis, "I am very sorry for her. 
She evidently had* a good deal of suffering, poor 
thing. But I really cannot agree with her, that it 
was all your fault. What does she mean by that 
last part ? My mother was dead then, wasn't she ? 
Had you been suggesting marriage to her again ? " 

Mr. Cole made no reply. 

" Were you — very fond of her, father ? " asked 
Lewis, with a sudden accession of interest. 

" She had an ill-regulated mind," said Mr. Cole, 
quietly. 

" Well, go on — finish it ; we haven't got to the 
point yet." 

Mr. Cole read on: "Still, Hugh, there is one 
thing you can do for me. I am going to put it 
down as my last wish, and you're not the man to 
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disregard the last wish of the girl you loved once, 
and who loved you to the end, for all you broke 
her heart. I saw your boy last year, and I liked 
his look. He wasn't actually beautiful, like my 
Hugoline, but he looked healthy>j with good eyes 
like you, and as if he'd go the righ'!; way through 
the world. Hugoline, of couri)^ has the most 
lovely complexion, and a gloss on her hair, and 
her eyes are brown, not gray like his. But I kissed 
the boy, Hugh, for your sake." 

Here Lewis drummed impatiently on the table, 
irritated beyond measure at the idea of having 
been kissed by the woman with the ill-regulated 
mind. Moreover, all this "lovering" did not 
please him. There was something overdone and 
sentimental and ridiculous about it. Lewis had 
studied the subject of love, and thought he had 
mastered it. This was not the right style at 11, 
and it annoyed him to think his father had had 
anything to say to it. 

" And since then," continued the letter, " I often 
think of the boy, and cannot forget that he ought 
to have been mine. And then I look at Hugoline, 
and think she ought to have been your daughter, 
Hugh, and you'd say the same if you saw her. 
She can't fail to grow up a beautiful woman, and 
I reckon she'll be a good one, being brought up by 
mother. And she'll have a bit of money, too, 
some day, if you care about that. Well, Hugh, 
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rm going to tell you my wish, and I know you'll 
do it for me. It's not much to ask, when you 
treated me so badly, and IVe had so much trouble. 
I want your boy to marry my girl. When he's 
twenty-one, she'll be nineteen^ an 1 a pretty pair 
they'll be. That's all you can do for me now, 
Hugh, for I'm a dying wom:^n . u . Hugoline is 
worth a deal more than me, a d I know you'll take 
her and let me die happy. Julia Duncan." 

" Well ! " exclaimed Lewis, " aU I can say is, she 
had an extremely ill-regulated mind ! " 

Mr. Cole was silent. 

" One would have thought, as her own marriage 
of expediency turned out so ill, she would not 
have tried to force such another upon her daughter. 
Come now, father," said Lewis, presently, "do 
speak." 

" I don't think you are very like Mr. Duncan," 
said the bookseller, reflectively. 

" Well, I'm certain of one thing," said Lewis, 
" I don't want a wife like that I " — pointing to the 
letter with great disdain. Mr. Cole put it back 
in his breast-pocket. Lewis rose and stalked up 
and down the room, evidently finding it rather 
small. He moved several chairs, and pushed the 
little table back into the window. 

" Well, sir ? " said Mr. Cole, after a while. 

'* I haten't the smallest intention of marrying 
Miss Hugoline." 
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" But this is downright rebellion ! " said Mr. 
Cole, holding up his hands. 

" Did you agree to this insane proposal, father ? 
Because," said Lewis, taking up a warlike position 
in front of the bookseller, " you will find yourself 
in an awkward predicament if you did. And you'll 
have to get out of the scrape yourself as best you 
can. /shan't help you." 

" Calm yourself, Lewis. Think now ; what reply 
do you suppose I made ? " 

Lewis broke into an involuntary smile, as his 
eyes met his father's. 

"I should think you probably answered, that 
your son and Miss Hugoline would have to be 
consulted." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Cole, rising and raking 
out the fire, as the clock struck twelve. " I 
also said that I should endeavor to meet her 
wishes." 

"Now, father, you are not going to bed yet. 
You needn't think it. Come, now ; you are con- 
sulting your son, as you resolved you would. " I 
suppose you will now abandon the attempt to meet 
the wishes of this — this Mrs. Duncan, with whom 
you seem to have entangled your feelings. I have 
stated my opinion. I won't have anything to say 
to her daughter." 

" That is not an opinion, but a prejudiced and 
obstinate resolution." 
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" My opinion is I shall abide by that resolution. 
Pray, what did you wish me to do ? " 

" I wish you to go down to Bamley, and fall in 
love with Hugoline Duncan as quickly as possible. 
In your present mood, and remembering that you 
are now twenty-one years of age, I should not think 
of commanding you anything." 

"But it is nonsense wishing a man to fall in 
love." 

" Wishes are free." 

" So is love. Of course, it stands to reason we 
should hate each other." 

" Oh, certainly, if you hate each other, there is 
an end of the matter," said Mr. Cole ; " and now I 
am going to bed. I must be off early to-morrow 
to secure that volume of Scaliger. It has got wind 
that it has turned up. If you like to rise early, 
you can call a hansom at 5.30." 

" Now, father, I don't know what your views on 
this subject are yet." 

Mr. Cole extinguished the candles, and standing 
by Lewis on the hearthrug, put his arm through 
his tall son's. 

" Well, Lewis, I loved that woman once. How 
much I need not say. We were divided neces- 
sarily, as I thought. Perhaps I was wrong ; but 
do not suppose I disagree with you when you say, 
under some circumstances marriage is a dangerous 
experiment. Under similar circumstances I should 
not like you to marry^Hugoline. Nevertheless it 
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would grieve me to think Julia's dying wish was 
disregarded, though I know as well as you it was 
not a very wise wish. I hope you enter enough 
into my feelings to help me. Hugoline and you 
must meet. If you dislike each other, there is an 
end to the matter. Probably you will, neither of 
you, fall violently in love at first sight. But you 
are a good boy ; and if she is a good, nice girl, you 
might still be very happy and comfortable together. 
I should be glad it were so ; but of course, my son, 
you are both perfectly free. You may refuse each 
other at once, if you like ; but I should prefer 
your meeting." 

Lewis was silent, and seemed touched. 

" Good night, my son," said Mr. Cole. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T EWIS after the bookseller had retired, still 
walked excitedly up and down the room. Then 
he knelt by the fire and played with the poker. 
Somehow his aversion to being married in this 
way, by other people, abated a little. He began 
to feel interested in this old love-story of his 
father's. Lewis was very fond of his father ; but 
it had never occurred to him that the little book- 
seller could have been a hero of romance : that 
two beautiful women had once had a bitter rivalry 
for the honor of his hand. Lewis had been under 
the impression that all sweethearting and that sort 
of thing was his own prerogative ; it had not 
struck him that it could once have been his father's 
prerogative. Of his mother he had but a shadowy 
recollection. He had never doubted that she was 
lovely, loving, and beloved. Mothers, of course, 
were ; but when he thought of his mother, it was 
as of a mother, not at all as of his father's sweet- 
heart. And now this other woman ! Lewis began 
to wonder which of the two had been really his 
father's love. He began to be excited about Mrs. 
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Duncan, and to wonder what she had been like ; 
and then he thought of Hugoline, and began to 
wonder what she was like — this maiden who had 
been brought up for him : the romance of the 
situation dawned upon him. Lewis had been 
taken by a pretty face now and then ; but, as he 
said himself, he was not much given to flirting, 
and he had not yet been seriously enamored. 
He required too much. He had formed an ideal 
of the woman he intended to love, and as j^et he 
had met no one in the least like it. Sometimes he 
feared that the ideal woman was not to be found in 
his own rank. There was a loftiness and serenity 
about her that did not seem possible to a maiden 
in any way concerned in money-getting. Lewis, 
never oppressed by pecuniary cares, held money- 
getting in abhorrence. His father's enthusiasm in 
the turning of old books into new sovereigns met 
with no sympathy from him. On the otlier hand, 
he was democratic in his views, and inclined to be 
severe on those of his peers who set up to be gen- 
tlemen. It was an unpleasant thought to Lewis 
that perhaps his Beatrice must be a lady. 

" I don't want anything but a perfect woman," 
he said ; " our world must have got all wrong to- 
gether, if a perfect woman cannot be found out of 
one class." 

But wherever she came from, Lewis was pre- 
pared to fall down and worship her. Were she 
beggar or were she princess, once found, there 
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could be none other in the world for him. At 
twenty-one, hope deferred is delicious. Lewis 
Cole read, and worked, and played, and inspected 
every girl he met, and shook his head with in- 
creasing eagerness of expectation, and dreamed of 
his glorious love to be, — the heavenly woman who 
was to lift him off the common earth, and place 
him forever among the beati gentL 

In all which dreams Hugoline Duncan had 
found no place at all. But after that talk with 
liis father, Lewis felt he could not refuse just to 
go and look at the girl. Evidently Mr. Cole, in 
the days of his lovering, had not had his* son's lofty 
ideal. But perhaps because the imaginary is al- 
ways apt to succumb ignominiously before the 
actual, the bookseller's forgotten love-story im- 
pressed the boy ; and thinking less than usual of 
Beatrice, he arranged a visit of inspection to Julia 
Duncan's daughter, the unknown Hugoline. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T EWIS COLE set out with a good deal of alarm 
in his heart and some pleasant excitement. 
He was anxious to see Hugoline ; her stately name 
attracted him. On the other hand, he was afraid 
of her. He seemed to be putting his head into the 
lion's mouth. If she once got hold of him, she 
might insist upon devouring him up in matrimony. 
Still, at one-and-twenty, Lewis was self-confident, 
and rather anxious to prove to every one that he 
could 1 ut his head into the lion's mouth and still 
be more than a match for the lion. He had not 
announced his approach — had even thought of 
changing his name for the occasion. 

" She will certainly think I have come to marry 
her," thought Lewis, " whatever way I put it." 
And then he reflected, that when the time came, 
he would spend a mauvais quart d^heure in explain- 
ing to her that as she wasn't Beatrice, he was 
obliged to decline her with thanks. 

" It will be particularly painful if she is ugly," 
thought Lewis ; " quite a brutal thing to do." 
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And then he blushed, all by himself in the 
second-class carriage, at his own presumption. 

" You coxcomb," said he, half aloud, " she will 
save you the trouble. You will be declined with- 
out thanks, and you can come home with your 
tail between your legs. It is very unfair of father 
to put me in such a ridiculous position." 

Lewis, who was of an adventurous nature, was 
pleased to find himself traveling by a quite new 
railway to an unimportant inland town ; and 
thence by a still newer single line to the small 
station of Barnley, the name of which he had 
never heard till he had opened his Bradshaw the 
night before. 

Having left the train, he set forth through the 
heart of a wild district, soon no doubt to be im- 
proved off the face of the earth, by the influence 
of the single line, and the telegraph wires, men 
in uniform, and other reforming agents, come 
with it. 

Lewis informed himself of his way, not without 
difficulty — for no one at the little station seemed 
interested in Mr. Grey and his lonely house: 
moreover, the village of Rothley, the nearest land- 
mark, seemed to be at least four miles from every- 
thing else. Then, knapsack on shoulder, he 
started alone on his journey to the other end of 
nowhere. It was open moorland upon which he 
found himself, with low sand-hills dotted here and 
there, and a few stunted and distorted firs, victiais 
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of the autumn winds and the burning rays of an 
un tempered sun. 

At first Lewis enjoyed the holiday feeling of 
freedom and independence. Self-important, too, 
he had felt when he had stiffly replied " On busi- 
ness," to the stationmaster's rude query, " What 
do you want to go there for ? " It was very inter- 
esting business, Lewis thought, as he stepped for- 
ward with his vigorous, elastic young tread. 

After a time it began to rain ; the evening sud- 
denly closed in, he was not sure of his way, and 
he fell into a bead humor. " If I had known there 
were fifty-six miles to walk," he said, " I'd have 
come by an earlier train. .What a ridiculous place 
to live in ! " 

There was no moon ; a cold, unfriendly wind 
buffeted him ; he stumbled over old stumps and 
roots : he walked into furze-bushes. 

" It is quite detestable," he said, " and I've not 
the remotest notion where I am now. That fool 
of a man directed me wrong, of course," said Lewis, 
like every one else inclined to pronounce the book 
mistaken, when his sums didn't come right. 

At this moment he heard a sort of sigh, and 
beheld a figure coming towards him. 

" A human being ! " thought Lewis ; " what a 
relief ? Now I can learn where I'm going ! " 

The child, for such the new-comer appeared to 
be, stopped with a little defiance in her attitude. 
It was too dark to see what she was like. The 
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sigli came agaiii, though she was evidently strug- 
gling to repress it, and Lewis now perceived that 
she was carrying a very heavy basket, and trem- 
bling as if she were tired. 

" I am on my way to Mr. Grey's house," began 
Lewis, kindly ; " but do, pray, allow me " 

" You are not going to Mr. Grey's house," said a 
panting, childish voice ; " you are going to Roth- 
ley." 

" Oh ! '* said Lewis, rather pleased, turning 
round and assisting her with the basket ; " then 
if this is my way, it makes it all the easier to help 
you!" 

The girl said nothing, but walked on, and Lewis 
stepped beside her. 

" Are you going to Mr. Grey's? " he asked, after 
a little while. 

" Yes ; I Hve there." 

" Are you Hugoline ? " asked Lewis, impetu- 
ously. 

" Oh no ! " said the child, rather scornfully he 
fancied, venturing no further conjectures. 

" I have been to Rothlej'-," said the girl, pres- 
ently, as if wishing to make conversation. 

" Indeed," said Lewis ; " so late ? " 

" Oh, I don't mind, now I have some one with 
me. I was a Uttle frightened before. I might see 
something " 

" Oh no," said Lewis, cheerfully — " nothing more 
unlikely." 
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" But that makes it all the more horrible if you 
do see something," cried the girl. " Look there," 
pointing to an old fir-tree, whose dim outline was 
barely visible against the dark sky, — " is not that 
a gallows ? " 

Something in her manner startled him, and he 
felt a sudden shiver himself run down his back. 

"Nonsense," said Lewis ; "here, take my hand. 
You needn't be afraid of anything with me." 

" No, I'm not," said the child , " only I shall be 
scolded when I get home. I oughtn't to have 
gone at all to-day, and I oughtn't to have stayed 
so late." 

" No," agreed Lewis. " There, is that the house ? 
Are those lights in the windows ? " 

The girl sat down suddenly on the damp bank. 
" Yes, that's the house. I wish it wasn't. It is so 
dull there ; and they will scold so. But are you 
coming to stay?" she exclaimed, jumping up 
again ; " that will be something new. Who are 
you?" 

Lewis did not reply, but pressed on towards the 
house, which stood alone on the edge of the moor 
without any grounds or even a paling round it. 
Through unshuttered windows Lewis was able to 
look into a large low room, in which were lighted 
lamps and several people sitting. An old man, 
withered and stooping, was cowering over the fire, 
and spreading skinny fingers to the warmth. An 
old lady, erect, and dressed in stately old-fashioned 
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robes, and a whiter cap on her white hair, sat 
opposite to him, still and motionless like a picture. 
Standing by the fire, one arm resting on the 
chimneypiece, was a young girl, tall and straight, 
with a queen-like grace and a noble brow. Very 
beautiful she seemed to Lewis, and dressed, like 
the old lady, with ceremonious precision. His 
heart beat. It was all so unlike what he had 
fancied, and so extremely unlike the prose of his 
everyday life in the bookseller's shop. 

" Is that Hugoline ? " asked Lewis of his com- 
panion, who now clasped his hand nervously, as, 
out of the darkness, they looked into the bright 
room. 

" Yes, that is Hugoline. And those are grand- 
father and grandmother. Oh, they will scold so ! " 

" Let us come in," said Lewis, on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

A minute after he was in the unshuttered 
room, accounting for himself rather vaguely and 
abstractedly. 

" I must beg your pardon for coming so late. 
I was taking a holiday — making a walking tour in 
these parts. My father wished me to come and 
see you. You remember my father? He knew 
you once. Hugh Cole, of Bloomsbury. I am 
Lewis Cole," said the young man, flushing. 

The tall maiden standing by the fireplace raised 
her serious eyes, and for a moment rested them on 
Lewis. She did not blush, or seem in any way 
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embarrassed, but evidently the name had a mean- 
ing for her, and she looked at him with interest. 
Again his heart beat, and, meeting her eyes, he 
could say no more. Hugoline was very beautiful, 
— with the calm, stately, heavenly beauty he had 
longingly imagined and never known. 

She looked down again, not with any self-con- 
sciousness, but merely because she had seen all 
she wanted ; and Lewis found his tongue again 
stammeringly. 

" I am sorry to have intruded so late. It was 
farther from the station than I thought." 

The old man spoke. " You have come at a con- 
venient hour," he said; "our evening meal is not 
yet ready." He was dressed in black, and looked 
like what he was — a decayed dissenting preacher. 
The women seemed more interesting to Lewis. 
He looked at Hugoline, doubtful what was ex- 
pected from him. Again she raised her eyes with 
a quiet, reassuring smile. 

" You will stay for to-night?" she said, gently. 
" It is too late and too stormy to go further. And 
the guest-chamber is ready, grandmother ? " 

" The guest-chamber is always ready," said the 
old lady, coldly. 

She displayed no ill-will to Lewis, but somehow 
made him nervous, and he turned to Hugoline for 
protection. Lewis Cole had few female acquaint- 
ances. Never before had he come across so stiff 
and so beautiful an old lady in such excellent and 
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such unfashionable clothes. Hugolinewas in some 
plain, soft, gray silk herself, and was quite as like 
a picture as was her grandmother, but Lewis felt 
no fear of her. She smiled quietly, as if under- 
standing him, and he smiled back at her. 

" Eleanor," said the old lady, in the same meas- 
ured, metallic voice, " you will prepare the supper 
as usual, but, as a punishment for your disobe- 
dience, you shall not sit at table with us. We 
shall not require you again to-night." 

Lewis had forgotten the little wanderer. She 
came forward now, still muffled in her bonnet and 
shawl, so that he could not see what she was like. 

"Poor Nelly I " whispered Hugoline, as the child 
passed her. 

" Say good night, granny ; I didn't mean any 
harm." 

" You, Eleanor, are not the first who has said 
those words to me," said the old lady, averting 
her face. 

" Will you say good night ? " said the girl to 
Lewis, in a very low voice. " Thank you for car- 
rying the ugly basket, and keeping the ghosts off! " 

"Good night," smiled Lewis, not noticing her 
much, but thinking she had a sweet little voice. 
Then she disappeared. 

" Oh, grandmother, dear grandmother," ex- 
claimed Hugoline, kneeling by the stern old lady 
— " my poor child ! Forgive her this time ! After 
all, what has she done ? " 
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" She has been forgiven too often already, as 
others were before her. Have more judgment, 
Hugoline, than to excuse her." The girl rose. 

" Aren't they — a little hard upon her ? " whis- 
pered Lewis, wondering what it was all about. 

" Yes," said Hugoline and she sighed. 

" Who is she ? " 

" Our child ? Eleanor Grey — my cousin." 

Lewis saw no more of Eleanor ; but he spent a 
very pleasant evening talking with Hugoline. 

The old people did not interfere with them. 
Either they were too apathetic to care about any- 
thing, or, knowing the young man's errand, they 
wished to give him fair play. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" TS it pleasant living in such a lonely place ? '' 
asked Lewis. 

" I think not," answered Hugoline, quietly. 

"It must narrow one's interests ; make one self- 
absorbed, and idle, and useless," said the enthu- 
siastic lad. She raised her eyes approvingly. 

"I should never choose it," said Hugoline. 
" Some day I trust my sphere may widen, and that 
I may be allowed to spend myself in some noble 
cause." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Lewis, " that is precisely my 
wish. I cannot endure the thought of spending 
myself upon nothing. If it is in a worthy cause, 
I don't care how hard I work." 

" But you," said Hugoline, " can go where you 
like, and do what you will." 

"Yes," said Lewis, looking down; "but it is 
not so very easy nowadays to know, to ^" 

" Nay," replied she gently, interrupting liim, "do 
not say so. There are so many noble careers 
possible for you. Look at the misery, the need, 
the sin, on every side. Can you not spend your- 
self in fighting that?" 
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Her cheek glowed as she spoke, and a fire shone 
in her serene eyes. Lewis felt his hand trembling. 

" But I am not fit for that kind of work," he 
said, humbly ; " one requires a firm faith if one is 
to fight against wickedness in other people. And 
I am such a wretched sceptic, Hugoline, that I 
sometimes think your reformers and missionaries 
are fussy and oiBcious, trying to do God's work 
for Him, and never understanding their own 
failures." 

She looked disappointed. "I daresay I am all 
wrong," said Lewis, " but I should like you to un- 
derstand me. I am not religious. I have no 
vocation for religious, or even for philanthropic 
work." 

Clearly she was disappointed ; but she answered 
steadily, " All work is noble, if undertaken with 
noble motives." 

" I hope so," said Lewis, smiling. " Well, heroes 
are anachronisms, but one must just do the best 
one can in the next walk of life." 

Hugoline seemed rather doubtful about this re- 
mark. 

" But oh," she said, " there are many noble aims — 
Art " 

" If one had genius," said Lewis. 

" Science — philosophy. If I were a man, I 
would spend myself, and so gladly, on such 
things. I mean, if the highest work of all was 
impossible to me." 
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" But there have been women students." 

" Women only go a very little way. Woman's 
work is to cheer man on." 

", To beckon him on," said Lewis, enthusiastically. 
She shook her head. 

" No ; I am afraid she stays behind — ^below. But 
she may point him upward." 

When had Lewis met a girl like this ? 

"You have read, studied, thought a great deal? " 
said he, eagerly. 

" I ? Oh, very little. My life has all been so 
plain — so very trivial ; my duties are mere house- 
hold duties," said Hugoline, with a half sigh. 
'' Can they be made noble, do you think ? " she 
added, smiling. 

" What sort of things ? " asked Lewis, bluntly. 

" Oh, I have churned and baked bread and swept 
floors," said Hugoline, smiling ; " but Eleanor does 
much of all that now." 

"Ah no," exclaimed Lewis, that is not fit work 
for you I You should not be asked to do such things 
as those." 

" Oh," said Hugoline, with something of a rest- 
less yearning in her voice, "you must tell me of 
books, and men, and great works, and glorious 
deeds. We hear little of such things in this lonely 
house. I have my work here ; I would not neglect 
it. I have our child to care for ; my grandparents 
to tend — to requite for their goodness to me. But 
I sometimes fear that I may become so absorbed in 

3 
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this daily work, that I shall forget the wider sphere, 
the nobler life beyond." 

" No," said Lewis, earnestly ; " I am quite sure 
you never will." 

Later she took him to his room with quiet, 
simple hospitality. As he bade her good night, he 
pressed her hand with more fervor than one 
evening's acquaintance altogether justified. 

" Hugoline 1 " 

She raised her eyes to his with womanly meek- 
ness and dignity. 

" Lewis," she said, quietly. " I often wondered 
what you were like," she added, after a minute. 

" And I '' exclaimed Lewis. " Oh, Hugo- 
line, you are all I ever wished — hoped — ^longed 
for 1 " 
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CHAPTER V. 

T EWIS awoke early. His first thought was of 
Hugoline. He remembered her deep, serious 
eyes ; her fair, wide brow ; her shining hair. He 
had seen no one like her, — had met no woman 
before who had spoken to him as she had. 

" She is all I ever wished — hoped — wanted," 
he repeated to himself ; " but how marvelous it 
all is ! I must write to father at once. How 
he will laugh at me I and how pleased he will 
be. 'OA, she is rich in beauty^' " thought Lewis, 
sleepily, — " * too fair^ too wise^ wisely too fair^ to 
merit bliss by making me despair.* What a queer 
house it is," he said, waking again. " Curious, 
stupid old people to bury themselves alive in a place 
like this. Let me see : it was suggested that the 
old preacher made free with some money : no ; the 
woman with the ill-regulated mind thought it was 
the son. The son went to the bad. Eleanor must 
be his child, I suppose. He had an ill-regulated 
mind too, no doubt ; and I shouldn't wonder if the 
child had. Coquettish little person, I suspect. 
How sweet and motherly Hugoline looked when 
she spoke of her. I wonder if they all have ill- 
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regulated minds, except Hugoline ? I think I 
must be falling in love with Hugoline. She is the 
^ most beautiful woman I have ever seen. Exactly 
what I always imagined a perfect woman — a Bea- 
trice — ^would be. That is love, I suppose — the 
right sort of love ; not the complaint my father felt 
for the woman with the ill-regulated mind " 

He was half asleep again, hearing all the time 
voices and footsteps, which showed that akeady 
some were stirring in the strange house. 

" That must be Hugoline," he thought, as a light 
but measured tread passed his door. " What a 
beautiful creature she is ! I wish I were an artist. 
Such a brow ; such a madonna-like smile ! She 
would have been invaluable to those religious old 
painters. Decidedly, I am falling in love with 
Hugoline." 

Lewis had for some time been unconsciously 
hearing a sound which now, drawing nearer, ar- 
rested his attention, and made him raise himseli 
upon his elbow to listen more comfortably. A, 
strange expression of surprise and enjoyment stole 
over his face : he felt suddenly lifted from the 
earth, and whirled away from even his old familiar 
self. It was a sound of singing, but of singing such 
as Lewis Cole had not heard before. It was no 
air he knew — could scarcely be described as an air 
at all. It was singing as that of a bird — free, wild, 
spontaneous, melodious, but with the melody of 
nature, not of art. The voice was high and youth- 
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fill, but withal clear and rich : it seemed the uncon- 
scious expression of a heart brimming over with 
music and gladness. 

"Can that be Hugoline?" said Lewis, deliri- 
ously ; " if so, my fate is simply sealed forever ! " 
He sprang from his couch, and lost no time in 
dressing. The singing came and went, — now 
near, now distant; it was always rapturous, always 
enthralling. " It must be she ! " said Lewis, leav- 
ing his room, and following the direction of the 
voice. 

But it was not Hugoline. Lewis found her in 
the hall, standing by the open door in the gray 
light of the wintry morning. She was dressed in 
a plain, brown working-dress, and in it she looked 
no less stately, no less beautiful, than in her rich 
attire of the evening before. She smiled at Lewis, 
and held out her hand with the same dignified and 
courteous familiarity which had charmed him last 
night. But the voice was still resounding through 
the house, and Lewis was more conscious of it than 
of anything else. 

" Yes, I have slept well, thank you. It is a de- 
licious morning and a beautiful place. Who is it 
I hear singing ? " he asked, impetuously. 

" Oh, that is our child," answered Hugoline, as 
if pleased by the question ; " she sings from morn- 
ing till night. Poor little one, it is another of her 
offences. Her voice recalls painful memories to 
our grandparents ; but she cannot check it. 1 
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have not the heart to ask it of her. You will find 
her in there," said Hugoline, pointing to a half- 
closed door. 

He entered, only vaguely connecting the singer 
with the little wanderer of yesterday. It was the 
kitchen, and the " child " was busy with some 
homely task, Apparently there were no servants 
in this strange house. She was kneeling before 
the fire as Lewis entered, and did not at once per- 
ceive him, but continued her seemingly uncon- 
scious song. There were words to it, as he now 
distinguished; but, clear though they were, he 
could not catch them : they were in some lan- 
guage he did not know. She was a little creature, 
free in her movements and slight as a child, but 
already with a woman's grace and charm. She 
wore a washed-out, cotton frock, which seemed 
white to Lewis, and which was short, displaying 
the prettiest ankle and the tiniest foot in the 
world. Her sleeves were tucked up, leaving 
rounded white arms and slender wrists bare and 
f.cc. The frock, perhaps merely because it had 
shrunk in the many washings, was low at the neck, 
and Lewis saw a slender, swelling white throat, 
the lovely flowerstalk of a flower-like face. She 
had disordered curling hair of pale gold, and large - 
wistful eyes of a full, tender gray-blue, set far 
apart under delicate eyeb'rows. The face was very 
small, very pure in outline, very delicately tinted, 
and looked all gladness and sunshine. The dim- 
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pled mouth was a child's ; in the eyes, luminous 
and joyous, were depths and capabilities unsounded, 
perhaps, as yet. Lewis staiiied as he saw her : he 
was unprepared for that face and figure ; but it ac- 
corded well enough with the clear, melodious voice, 
which, once heard, was likely to leave a parsistent 
echo. When she saw Lewis, she let her song die 
unfinished; and, pausing in her work, she still 
knelt, looking at him with a smile dimpling round 
her lips, and her pretty head half turned towards 
him. 

" Where did you learn to sing like that ? " asked 
Lewis, abruptly, not dreaming of a mere prosaic 
" good morning" for such a delicate creature. 

" Not here ! not here ! " she exclaimed, springing 
from her kneeling position, clasping her hands above 
her head, and standing on tiptoe as she spoke. 

There was a pause. 

It was a showery, struggling morning. At this 
moment the early sun momentarily pierced the 
clouds, and entering by the lattice window, fell 
full on the young girl's form, as she stood with 
head thrown back and heavenward-pointing finger, 
smiling as at her own thoughts, and gazing upwards 
with shining eyes that seemed to see through the 
rafters of the old-fashioned kitchen ceiling on which 
they were fixed. Her yellow curls were fastened by 
a small steel brooch, which, catching the sunshine, 
seemed to crown her with a star. On her upward- 
pointing first finger she wore a jeweled ring, which 
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gleamed and sparkled. The firelight glowed on 
her white floating garments, and Seemed to make 
her white nervous arms transparent. 

Lewis Cole gazed at her in astonishment. He 
almost fancied he must be dreaming still, and that 
before him was some strange fairy, an impersona- 
tion of a ray of sunshine, revealed to him by the 
witchery of sleep. 

Hugoline had followed Lewis. She stood in the 
doorway, watching with satisfaction the young 
man*s evident astonishment and admiration of her 
child. She was not herself bewitched at all, only 
loving and sisterly. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful than Hugoline was herself at that 
moment ; but no one was thinking of or looking at 
her. It was not disappointing to Hugoline ; she 
was unused to think of herself. 

" But it was not you who brought me here last 
night?'' said Lewis at last. 

The girl dropped into a less ecstatic attitude, and 
turned to the fire again. 

" Yes, it was I. I had been to Rothley to buy 
some things, and to see if there was anything go- 
ing on. There never is, but I can't help sometimes 
going to see." 

" Poor Nelly does not like this dull place," said 
Hugoline. 

" But you are not unhappy ? " said Lewis, com- 
ing nearer. 

She bent back to look at him. " Oh no ; I am 
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not unhappy, except when people are angry with 
me. 

" Angry with t/ou ! " exclaimed Lewis. 

*' Yes. I am not like Hugoline. I am not good, 
and I am not clever. I don't care for books, and 
work, and cooking, and walking over the dull, flat 
moor that goes nowhere, where there are so few 
flowers, so few birds, so often a dull, raining sky : 
I like pretty things," cried the girl vehemently, 
"that my grandpapa and grandmamma think 
wicked. I like playing and singing and dancing. 
I like the sun and the flowers and the mountains ! 
They tell me here to care for my soul. I think I 
have no soul to care for, or else they have not ! " 

She left them as she spoke, and presently the 
ringing voice was again heard at a distance. Lewis 
turned to Hugoline, who quietly continued the 
child's unfinished work. 

" How old is she ? " asked the young man, doubt- 
fully. 

" I hardly know. Sixteen perhaps. At times 
she seems more ; at times, less. She will never be 
older, I think." 

Was he really in the same world, the same age, 
as yesterday ? 

"And her history?" 

" Is a sad one," said Hugoline ; " but I scarcely 
know it. She is not aware of its sadness. To her 
it seems to have been all joy, all brightness. She 
did not perceive its dark side. Yet when they 
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took her from her mother, whom we may not men- 
tion here, and brought her to us, she was a little 
starved, beaten, tired thing.'* 

'' That lovely child ? " 

" Yes. It is four years ago." 

"And her father?" 

"Is dead perhaps. But I think not. I often 
fancy it is for him my grandmother keeps the 
guest-chamber always ready. But Eleanor never 
speaks of him." 

" And she regrets her mother ? " 

" Yes. She loves and regrets her mother ; but 
I think it must be in a fantastic, imaginary way. 
It was a comfort to get the child away from her 
mother. Only sometimes I fancy they think the 
woman worse than she is, and I pity her, deserted, 
and robb?d of her only child. Eleanor would re- 
turn to her if she could." 

"But what an interest — a delight she must 
be to you ! " exclaimed Lewis, with his frank ad- 
miration of Hugoline's madonna-like smile. 

"She is." 

" And these old folk? Do they care for her ? " 

" Oh yes. But they fear for her, and are harsh 
— too harsh. Oh," said Hugoline, " are you not 
sorry for them ? I suppose they began life hope- 
* fully, like you and me — ^like every one. And all 
their gladness and happiness vanished. Their 
children disappointed them, and their own good 
name was soiled. They are religious, but I do not 
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think their religion is a comfort to them. It must 
be dreadful to feel hopeless about the future of all 
the people you love." 

" That is not your religion, Hugoline ? " said 
Lewis, softly. 

" No," said the girl, with her sweet eyes raised 
in calm serenity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"OUT somehow, at breakfast, Lewis found himself 
but watching Eleanor. She seemed a lawless 
creature, and before the meal was half done, left 
the table to play with a kitten on the rug. Lewis 
could not take his eyes off the slender form, as free 
and unconventional in its attitudes as its graceful 
playfellow. 

" Take it away, Eleanor," said the old minister, 
with tremulous anger; "I will not have this 
here. 

Lewis started and flushed, feeling as if his open 
admiration had drawn the rebuke upon her. Elea- 
nor said nothing, but she rose to her feet, made a 
little grimace at Lewis, flung her kitten over her 
shoulder, and left them. Presently, the wild voice 
was heard echoing down the long passage. The 
old man shuddered, and the grandmother frowned, 
but no one spoke. Eleanor did not return. Lewis 
went on talking to Hugoline, but he was dis- 
appointed. 

It did not seem expected that the young man 
'\ould go away, and he was only too delighted to 
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remain. The walking tour was forgotten. He 
wrote to the qniet little bookseller in Blooms- 
bury : — 

" I am in an enchanted palace, — ^there is not a 
thing to remind me of anything I ever saw or did 
before, or of any person I ever knew. The old 
man is gray and cold and severe as a Gothic monu- 
ment. The wife, whom you described as so 
superior, is too superior for me. I call her forbid- 
ding and unpleasant. But she looks like a picture, 
and that is always something. The house is per- 
fectly solitary — ^four miles from its nearest neigh- 
bor. It is very roomy and very still and very 
bare. I feel afraid of my own voice, and I am 
convinced there is magic about. I did not study 
that vellum-bound, clasped, and jeweled volume, 
in the right-hand corner, shelf 3, B 67, last year, 
without learning to recognize a spell when it 
seizes me. But I am convinced it is a good spell. 
Even if your old man sold himself to the master 
of black art, when they turned him out of his 
chapel (fancy breaking your heart for a chapel), 
there are benign influences at work, which I will 
swear are more potent than he. One fairy I have 
had a glimpse of already, who had all the appear- 
ance of a good one. There, I have written all 
that, and not one word about Hugoline — ^shall I 
say (in strict confidence, little man) my Hugoline ? 
It seems profanity to write about her at all, seeing 
that mine is not the pen of a Dante. I must cele- 
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brate her in some work of another sort, and in- 
scribe it with her name for all the world to see. 
My dear father — she is Beatrice. I will say no 
more to-day." 

He went down-stairs, whistling and consider- 
ing in his mind to what great work he would 
devote himself to glorify Hugoline. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 

T\TR. COLE, knowing his son's energy, had been 
more afraid of his rashly embarking in some 
mistaken undertaking than of his contracting a 
habit of idleness ; so he had bidden him take his 
time in choosing a career. 

"I won't be a bookseller, that's One thing,'* 
Lewis had said, " nor a seller of anything." 

" No, no," said little Mr. Cole. " I have made 
the money, and you shall spend it. I am prepared 
to send you to the university — to Oxford, if you 
like." 

Lewis detected a little pomposity in the tone. 

"No, thank you," he replied; "it would not 
be suitable for me to go and riot among swells : 

* Lest, swollen with cunning of a self-conceit, 
My waxen wings should mount above my reach, 
And, melting, heaven conspire my overthrow.* " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Cole, " if you propose to 
riot you are best at home." 

" What then ? " continued Lewis — 

" * Why, study fits a mercenary drudge, 
Who aims at nothing but external trash; 
Philosophy is odious and obscure.* 
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(I don't like your learned professions, father; 
remember that) — 

* Both law and physic are for petty wits ; 
Divinity is basest of the three — 
Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and tIIq. 
Father, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live ; therefore, object it not.* 

I won't go to Oxford." 

"Very well, Lewis. It is not at all necessary, 
even for the great deeds i/ou intend." 

"Certainly not," said Lewis, with a lordly 
wave of his hand — 

" * These books, my wit, and thy experience, (alone) 
Shall make all nations to canonize us.* 

I think I'll go to Africa, discover a new country, 
and civilize a whole nation of niggers. Wouldn't 
that be a great work ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Cole ; " I admire missionaries. 
The cure of souls is the work nearest to heroism. 

"Father," said the boy, with sudden gravity, 
" I don't think I am ready to cure souls yet." 

" You might begin by trying to cure bodies," 
said Mr. Cole, who was rather desirous of making 
his son a doctor. 

That was last year. To-day, coming down the 
wide stair of the noiseless house, Lewis revolved 
his projects more seriously. " Ilugoline will be a 
better counselor than Faustus," he said to him- 
self 
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She sat in the wide room, her swift fingers busy 
with some household needlework. The old people 
were silent and apart, as usual, and Eleanor had 
disappeared. Hugoline looked up and smiled. 
" It is so pleasant for us to see a stranger," she 
said simply; "we have no friends, no neigh- 
bors." 

Lewis lingered beside her. She was the most 
beautiful woman he had met, and her calm pres- 
ence was soothing — almost hallowing. But when 
Eleanor's voice resounded near, he felt his interest 
in a pleasant conversation interrupted. His heart 
beat, and he flushed with unwonted excitement. 
But it only happened once. The girl did not dis- 
turb them. 

" Where is she ? " asked Lewis. 

" She sits alone," said Hugoline, in a low voice ; 
" their presence *' — glancing at the old people — 
" constrains her." 

Mrs. Grey interposed, observing his attention to 
the wild voice dying away in the distance. " Hugo- 
line, you perceive I am not singular in my prej- 
udice. Our visitor, who is also, I trust, serious in 
his thoughts, is pained by that sound, so suggestive 
of frivolity." 

" Oh no, I assure you," he stammered, aston- 
ished by the sudden accusation, and inclined to 
dislike the old lady, who embarrassed him by her 
stately and abstracted severity. 

Hugoline made no answer. 
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" Tell me," said Lewis, " you do not like living 
here — ^what life would you choose ? " 

" You must not think I am discontented," said 
Hugoline. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the lad, " don't talk to me of 
content ! Are we never to improve ? What have 
we imaginations and souls for, if it is not first to 
imagine things better, and then to make them so ? " 

'* If we can.'* 

" Can ! How can we if we afe content ? " 

" Content," said Hugoline, softly, " but not 
satisfied/* 

Lewis was silent for a moment. " It is easy for 
me to be content, ' he said, ingenuously ; " I have 
had such a happy life. I have to stir myself up 
sometimes to be unsatisfied. But you— oh, you ! 
— ^are wasted here ! Tell me, Hugoline, what you 
would choose ? " 

She smiled. " I should like them all to come up 
to London, where we could work at things worth 
doing." 

"And your work would be of the noble self- 
sacrificing sort ? " 

" I should like it. I hope I am not vain in 
fancying I could devote myself to such. A sister 
of mercy, now, has a beautiful life." 

" No, no," said Lewis, " I don't like that." 

" Why not ? I was only thinking of it generally 
— only imagining myself a woman without ties. I 
would net abandon my home-people for the sake of 
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strangers — if they really wanted me. But ah ! I 
often think perhaps the need of the strangers is the 
greater." 

" Yes, I understand ; but I don't like nuns, 
Hugoline." 

" Why not ? Is it because so much of their life 
is contemplative ? But perhaps that is only be- 
cause you have no very clear view of the object of 
contemplation. When you have, you will find 
worship natural — not forced in the least." 

" No ; that is not it. I like home ties," said 
Lewis, coloring ; " it is abnormal — a company of 
women getting together to do work. As if all the 
work couldn't be done by women in families ! " 

" But can it always ? ' And all women have not 
families." 

" They ought to have. The perfect woman we 
are imagining — that we are imagining you^ Hugo- 
line — would be in a family." 

" I think a really perfect, ideal woman," said 
Hugoline, quietly, '' would be nothing at all her- 
self ; she would be merged in her husband." 

" Oh," cried the eager lad ; " but what are you 
expecting of him, then, Hugoline ? " 

She smiled. " Of course he would be ideal too ; 
and in an ideal world, as no one's perfection 
would be exceptional, it would end in a great 
many people doing very quiet work, only per- 
fectly." 

But now, Hugoline, as the world is different 
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from that, wouldn't you like to be exceptional — 
try to be 80 ? " 

" Yes ; I mean I should if I were a man-*' 

" You mean you would like your husband to be 
that?" 

Hugoline looked at him gravely ; but she an- 
swered with perfect simplicity, " Yes." 

Lewis started to his feet, and walked up and 
down the room with his eyes sparkling. 

" But it always comes back," he said, discon- 
tentedly, standing before her, " to one's limitations. 
I abuse the age, you know — say it's impossible to 
be genuinely enthusiastic in any cause nowadays. 
But I know that is humbug : the spirit of no age 
could stop any one really great. But I myself 
shall never do anything — never in the end be any- 
thing ' but Faustus and a man.' " 

The allusion was bewildering to Hugoline ; but 
her sympathy was aroused. She raised her eyes to 
his. 

" How can you know what you are till you are 
tried? And if you always do your best, yonr 
doing may turn out worth more than you fancy* 
Oh ! " she said, clasping her hands, "it would be 
easy to do one's best, if one was to be called great, 
and to see it was some glorious thing that no one 
else could think of. The real hero would be the 
man who did his best cheerfully and bravely, 
knowing all the time that it was only what every 
one else could do, and not worth much to any one. 
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I often think God judges differently, perhaps, and 
* that He will have crowns waiting for a great many 
people who never got praise or prizes here." 

Lewis walked up and down thoughtfully ; and 
Hugoline bent her head over her work, which, 
though cumbrous, did not seem incongruous to 
her. 

" You are like a beneficent deity working tor 
the good of man," he said, touching it. Hugoline 
glanced with some anxiety at her grandmother, 

" You will get a scolding if you speak so fool- 
ishly," she said. 

" Why ? I wish I were a poet, Hugoline. 
There was a fellow once, named Petrarch, who 
made a certain Laura celebrated for all time, in all 
places, among all men " 

Another glance at the grandmother. " Hush," 
said Hugoline ; "and you know I have read so 
little poetry. I am not sure that I care much for 
it." 

At this moment Eleanor put her head in at the 
door, announcing that dinner was ready. Lewis 
felt a little vexed by Hugoline's reply : it seemed 
narrow ; and besides, when one is talking in heroics, 
it is annoying to be taken up too seriously. 

Little Eleanor, having made her announcement 
to the company at large, looked at Lewis with a 
shy, confidential, appealing glance, biting one of 
her fair curls, and trying to hide her dimpling 
smile with it. In an automatic sort of way Lewis 
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stepped to her side, and fingered with her behind 
the otliers, as they moved into the vast, dreary 
dining parlor. 

"You were mi/ friend first, weren't you?" 
whispered Eleanor. " You must not spend the 
whole day with Hugoline. After dinner come and 
see my room, won't you ? Ah, it is a long time 
since I have had any one to talk to. Not since I 
came here*" 

She darted away from him, and presently was 
handing round the dishes, the demurest little 
parlor-maid in the world. 

" I ought to be waiting on you," Lewis managed 
to whisper to her once. Hugoline heard him and 
smiled. 

" It is best to say nothing," she said in a low 
voice, with the usual glance at the grandmother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" A M I to come now? " asked Lewis, again linger- 
ing with Eleanor, when the meal was over. 

" Oh dear, no," said the child. " Tve got to 
wash up. It is stupid work. Go away and talk 
to Hugoline." 

" Couldn't I help ? " asked Lewis, feeling it 
rather hard that this fairy should have all the 
work, while Hugoline sat placidly sewing. 

The elder, however, appeared at this moment. 

" There, Nelly," she said, " TU wash the plates 
to-day. Go and amuse yourself." 

" Have you got granny's leave ? " 

" Yes ; not very willingly." 

What possessed Lewis? He jumped to quite 
unwarrantable conclusions. Hugoline was patron- 
izing to her cousin, made a favor of the smallest 
assistance, would run no risks for her, and took 
credit to herself for the extortion of the grand- 
mother's consent. It was an instinctive feeling, 
and gave him a little unconscious turn against 
** Beatrice." 

The two girls, however, understood each other 
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perfectly. To do Eleanor's work without leave 
brought such wrath upon the younger, that it was 
not to be thought of ; the allusion to the grand- 
mother's unwillingness only meant that Eleanor 
had better keep out of her way for a little while. 
It was one of Hugoline's crosses that she was able 
to help her child so little. Not that Hugoline dis- 
approved of work for Eleanor. There was in her 
a vein of austerity which made discipline seem to 
her attractive ; but she loved the child, and was 
full of womanly tenderness. 

"Come, then," said Eleanor, touching Lewis 
Cole's hand, then dancing backwards before him 
down the passage. 

"Are you very fond of Hugoline?" asked 
Lewis, as he followed. 

"I like Hugoline better than any one here," 
said Eleanor ; " but I don't care for any one much. 
Perhaps I shall, some day. I suppose I have a 
heart somewhere, if I could but find it. Do you 
think there could be a person without a heart ?" 

" I think you are a witch," said Lewis, watching 
her fairy dance with fascinated eyes. 

"I like witchcraft, and heathens, and songs, 
and color, and all the things my grandmother 
thinks wicked," cried Eleanor, with sparkling 
eyes. 

" I wonder if I like them ? " said Lewis. 

" And I don't like," continued the girl, " neat, 
gray gowns of the best stuff, that have to be 
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kept tidy, and solemn, cross faces, and stiff man- 
ners, and hard thoughts.'* 

'* But Hugoline is not that sort of person." 

"Isn't she? Oh, I like Hugoline. But she 
doesn't care for my pretty room. Perhaps you 
will not either," she said, pausing at the top of 
the stair, two steps above him, and looking down 
into his face with the freedom of unconscious 
childhood. 

" Of course I shall," said Lewis. "Then," as if 
feeling himself in some way false to Hugoline, he 
added gravely, " I am sure Hugoline likes any- 
thing beautiful, for she is a noble creature, 
and " 

" And I am not," interrupted Eleanor ; " I am 
what grandfather says, — of the earth, earthy." 

" Did he say that of you ? " exclaimed Lewis. 

" Come along ! " said Eleanor ; and opening a 
door, she took his hand and led him into her room. 
It was small and low, with a long, low, lattice 
window, round which were festoons of ivy. Just 
now the sun was going down, with not less beauty 
because the day had been gloomy and wet. 
Eleanor burst the window open, and leaning out, 
gathered a few sprays of yellow jasmine, with 
which she adorned her own golden head. 

"Such winds as blow against the panes in 
autumn," said Eleanor, shivering. 

The bare walls had been decorated by the girl 
herself with paintings, strange and beautiful as 
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her singing, — ^here and there a bird or a flower or 
a cherub, delicately and exquisitely drawn and 
colored ; but for the most part the designs were 
mere meaningless shape — arabesques, scrolls, 
strange combinations of curve and line, such as 
one sees when the eyes are shut — sometimes the 
outlines filled in with rich color, sometimes left in 
mere skeleton work. Her paint-box lay open on 
the table, and as Lewis examined each wall in 
turn, she resumed her tools, and, standing on a 
chair, continued her work. 

*' Why, you are a real painter ! " exclaimed 
Lewis, admiring her skill, and admiring still more 
the graceful figure before him. "This is a most 
lovely bower." 

'' I am glad you like it," said Eleanor, not look- 
ing at him ; " no one else cares about it. This is 
the only room where I may paint." 

"You can paint on paper, can't you?" said 
Lewis : " you must give me just such another 
little cherub as this to take home with me — as I 
suppose you can't paint my walls." 

" I can only paint when and what the fancy 
takes me," said Eleanor, carelessly ; " I have never 
learned to do it. Could I make a trade of it, do 
you think ? " she said, suddenly springing down 
from her chair and looking up eagerly at him. 

" Not unless you will do it to order," said he. 
" Why on earth should you want to make a trade 
of it?" 
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Only to get away from here." 

" You poor little thing ! Do you dislike being 
here so much ? " 

" Yes,*' said Eleanor, her pretty head drooping, 
and something like a tear shining in her wide 
eyes. Lewis would have liked to take her in his 
arms and kiss it away. 

'Perhaps some day," he said, leaning towards 
her and smiling, " you will be a great painter, and 
invent a new style of decoration ; then you will 
go about making people's houses beautiful." 

"I shouldn't care about that," said Eleanor, 
rubbing her eyes with her knuckles; "I should 
only like to make the house I lived in beautiful." 

" What, only your own ? " 

*' If I loved the people I lived with, I'd do their 
rooms too. I don't want to do grandfather's or 
granny's ; but I'd do Hugoline's, I think, if she 
cared about it. She doesn't," said Eleanor, wist- 
fully. 

For the moment, Hugoline seemed a positive 
barbarian to Lewis. "But what will you paint 
for me ? " he said. 

** I have only one scrap of paper in the world ! " 
cried the girl, flinging open a little cupboard and 
taking out a sheet of cardboard at once. " Look 
up there 1 " said Eleanor, pointing to the higher 
shelf. 

*' What are those things ? " 

** Relics. Look, a portrait T painted myself of 
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a little brother I had once — who died — ah, I was 
very fond of him ! And this is my mother," re- 
sumed the girl, more gayly ; " see, is she not beau- 
tiful?" 

Lewis looked from the delicate face beside him 
to the portrait — (a finished miniature, not Elea- 
nor's own childish work) — of a handsome but 
rather bold-looking woman, in fancy dress ; then, 
back at the child. 

" I like your face better," he said. 

Eleanor snatched the portrait away and turned 
from him. " Are you like the rest of them? " she 
exclaimed, with quivering lips. " Are you angry 
because I love my mother ? I thought you would 
have been different ! " 

Lewis took her hands impulsively and drew her 
towards him. " Listen," he said, earnestly, " you 
are much better off here. Believe me ! " 

" I don't care. I don't want to be well off if 
she isn't. I will never give her up, whatever she 
is — I mean, whatever people say she is. I must 
love her ! *' 

" Of course you must 1 " said Lewis, his en- 
thusiastic heart touched. " Tell me more about 
her, little Nelly ! " 

" She is so beautiful , and she can do anything 
— sing, dance, anything ! There is no harm in all 
that ! And I could have done it too, if I had gone 
on 1 I am just, like my mother, I rode in a 
circus when 1 was a little girl." 
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Again Lewis looked at the fair, flower-like face 
beside him. 

"And did you like that, Nelly?" 
" Oh yes. I wish I was doing it now." 
" I don't think you would like it now." 
She looked at him wonderingly. After a minute 
her usual sunny smile broke out again. 

" What are those other things? " asked Lewis, 
changing the subject. 

" I won't show them to you unless you will like 
them." 

" Yes, you must. What are they ? " 
" A faded wreath of chrysanthemums, and a 
necklace with bright stones in it. You can't think 
how precious they are ! " 

" For their own sake, or for other people's 
sake?'' 

" For their own sake. For the sake of the life I 
used to live," said Eleanor, sitting down to draw a 
spray of yellow jasmine for Lewis Cole. 

" That will be a relic for me," said he, "not only 
for its own sake. I value a relic for the sake of 
the giver." 

She threw one bright glance at him, then began 
to paint, swiftly and silently, wearing the demure 
air of a kitten. Lewis lingered, fascinated, beside 
her. That evening, though he talked a good deal 
to Hugoline, with all the eagerness of sympathiz- 
ing friendship, his smiles were for little Eleanor, 
and all his dreams that night were of the wild 
voice and flower-like face of the younger girl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T^WO or three weeks passed. Lewis wrote no 
more to Mr. Cole, and the wise little bookseller 
had no thought of worrying him with ques- 
tions. The young man had become one of the 
family in the strange house on the moor. He had 
f.iUen into its habits, and was in nobody's way. 
He had thawed the old minister a little, and won 
something like esteem for himself; though he 
could not persuade the old man, as with youthful 
presumption he tried to do, that he had suc- 
cumbed before his troubles instead of heroically 
defying them. With the old lady Lewis made 
no progress. He avoided her as much as possible, 
and helped Eleanor in rebellion. He had picked 
up a good deal of information about the woman 
with the ill-regulated mind, and condemned his 
father less than of yore for that entanglement. He 
had heard all about the black sheep, Jack, and 
was astonished by Mrs. Grey's bitterness against 
her only son, and the old minister's tremulous 
wrath. His sympathies were rather with Jack than 
with the righteous parents, and lie was interested 
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in Eleanor's mother. But no one would tell him 
anything about her except the child herself, who 
had no very trustworthy information to give. 

Lewis did not find many books he cared to read 
in the minister's library ; there were no visitors, 
and no distractions in the places near. He took 
long, long walks over the moor, which, as Eleanor 
had said, went nowhere ; and occasionally he found 
his way to the Barnley railway station, to watch a 
train go by — a great sight. Eleanor delighted in 
it : even Hugoline found it exciting. Sometimes 
he had a gossip with the stationmaster. At their 
first meeting Lewis had conceived a dislike to 
that stationmaster ; but he was so much more of a 
man than the old minister, that soon he seemed a 
positive brother. He explored every square inch 
of Rothley, which was about as small, and as dull, 
and as lonely a hamlet as could be imagined ; but 
which he found was pretty much the only town 
Hugoline had seen. It was marvelous the just 
ideas this girl had formed on most subjects, out of 
her scanty reading, and almost total lack of ex- 
perience. 

" Why ! " exclaimed Lewis, " I don't believe 
you've once seen a shoeblack or a hansom cab, 
and yet I believe you would manage London 
better than the Lord Mayor and all the Alder- 
men." 

Hugoline laughed, and feared she must have 
said too much* She was taking a stroll with Mm. 
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Beside Lewis's long marches, there was generally 
a daily short expedition, with one or both of the 
girls as companions. They were too busy to go 
far, and Mrs. Grey thought much bodily exercise 
unwomanly. 

On one of these occasions, when it was getting 
late and a fiery sun was slowly descending a 
stormy sky, Eleanor, going with him, took her 
paint-box and two sheets of paper, which were 
fly-leaves torn from her grandmother's devotional 
books. She led Lewis to the fir-trees she had 
called the gallows, and insisted on an attempt at 
sketching. Lewis, who was a poor performer, and 
incompetent to deal with his improvised materials, 
soon abandoned his picture and fell to watching 
hers. In half an hour a weird little painting in 
strong colors had grown beneath the fairy fingers. 
Lewis marveled, admired it, kept it. After this 
they often went out painting together. There 
was a wild pool at a short distance, witli dark, 
still water, in which grew tall reeds, overshadowed 
by a few dark and distorted trees. An old punt 
was chained to a post at one end. 

" By whom ? " whispered Eleanor, shuddering. 
'' By goblins." 

Lewis unfastened the chain, lifted her in, and 
paddled out into the middle of the pond. It was 
a sombre evening, with sudden, sighing gusts of 
bitter wind, and a gray sky streaked by dull gold 
above, the horizon, Eleanor leaned over the side, 
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letting her hand dabble in the water, and when it 
got entangled in the reeds, looking up at her com- 
panion with smiles all over her face, and her soft 
blue eyes sparkling. Then she sang to him. He 
was used to her voice by this time, for over her 
work Eleanor was rarely silent. On the water it 
seemed to take a new tone, more piercing, more 
intoxicating than before. Lewis listened, bending 
over the dark water, and staring down into it as if 
he saw visions in it ; now and then turning and 
gazing for a moment at the inspired singer, whose 
sweet childish face was upturned to the heavens, 
her light loose hair blown about by the wind, 
her slender fingers splashing the water, or letting 
the shining drops fall from them like diamonds. 

The next day he took her to the pool again. 

" Let us bring Hugoline," said Eleanor. 

" Would she care about it ? " said Lewis, coldly. 

Eleanor did not press the point, and he was 
determined not to yield it. " I like congruity," 
said he to himself. " Hugoline would look well 
in a church, or a palace, or — or a home," he said, 
thinking the last word a little forced, which it was 
not. " She would be out of place in an old broken 
punt on a dismal pool.'* And then he added, " Nelly 
is a sort of wild little spirit who requires no setting 
but nature, and rather weird nature is best." 

He had adopted the pet name for his own use. 
In his thoughts she was always " little Nelly," and 
when they were alone together, he called her so. 
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On Sunday, Lewis made some remark about 
" church at Rothley/' In this remote place he was 
seized with a desire for such an interesting variety 
in the daily round. Hugoline shook her head 
with a sigh. 

" Grandfather does not hold with church," she 
said, regretfully ; " we are not allowed to go. We 
have Sabbath worship at home." 

" Oh," said Lewis, disconcerted, and remember- 
ing how long and dull daily prayers were. 

" Poor grandfather ! " said Hugoline ; " we are 
all the congregation he has now. It would dis- 
appoint him dreadfully if any one were absent." 

Eleanor danced up. " I hate chapel, as he calls 
it. I sit in the sunny window-seat behind the 
curtain, and stuff my ears, and fancy I am in 
France. Will you do that too, Lewis ? " 

" I think I am going for a walk," said he, re- 
solved to draw the line somewhere with regard to 
these religious exercises. 

" Take me with you," whispered Nelly. 

It turned into one of Lewis's long walks. As 
they were coming in, he looked at his slender com- 
panion, who seemed flagging, and was afraid to. 
think how many miles she had measured. 

" Little Nell," said Lewis, penitently, " what a 
brute I have been ! You are worn out ! " 

All the vivacity and smiles returned. " I ? Oh 
no ! I am never tired — ^never. I have never been 
tired in my life! I was only thinking what a 
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scolding I should get. I do hate being scolded," 
said Eleanor, sighing ; " it makes me angry, and it 
frightens me, and then I cry. Oh, I wish I didn't 
live here ! I wish I was far away with mother ! " 

" Not so far as that," said Lewis. 

An hour afterwards, he and Hugoline found her 
kneeling by herself in the gathering twilight, in a 
passion of weeping. Hugoline sprang forward, 
with a quick indignant gesture, and gathered her 
child in her arms. 

" My poor, dear, little Nelly ! " she exclaimed. 
Then she turned to Lewis. " Oh," she said, re- 
proachfully, "you were wrong to expose her to 
this!" 

" Go away, Hugoline," sobbed the child ; " it 
wasn't his fault." 

Lewis had a wild desire to push the tender, pro- 
tecting Hugoline aside, and himself kiss the tears 
away. Eleanor would rather have him than Hugo- 
line ; she would not struggle out of his arms as she 
did from her cousin's I 

Lewis marched off to the sitting room, and ad- 
ministered such a lecture to Mrs. Grey as the 
astonished old lady had -never received before in 
her life. 

" He is no better than one of the heathen ! " 
said Mrs. Grey ; "he is not worthy of Hugoline." 

"You can't prevent his marrying Hugoline," 
said the old minister, testily, " so you had better 
let them alone ; though, for my part, I can't see 
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what women want to be marrying for. IVo never 
seen it come to much good, however it was under- 
taken." 

" I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Grey,'* said the old 
lady, "that child will have to be locked up, or 
you'll have her running off some day for good and 
all, and bringing more disgrace on us." 

The old man's head drooped. "Well," he said, 
mournfully, " there aren't many folk about here to 
hear of it." 

Mrs. Grey took her stiffest attitude and said 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T^HE days passed on. Lewis and Hugoline were 
gre^t friends. She had not fallen in the least 
fi-om the high pinnacle upon which he had at once 
placed her in his thoughts. She was a large- 
hearted, womanly creature ; she was wise and 
thoughtful ; she was patient, forbearing, and sym- 
pathizing ; she considered no duty too small to 
be well done, and yet her soul rose above the petty 
duties of the hour, and was ready for the highest 
work. And she was perfectly beautiful. Lewis 
could discover no fault in her face, her figure, her 
movement. 

He talked to her incessantly and confidentially ; 
she answered as frankly as possible. It seemed to 
her that she knew him thoroughly, and that she 
had not a thought, an aspiration, a trait, that she 
had not shown to him. And they sympathized 
and agreed. She answered as he wished her to 
answer. When he drooped, she raised him up ; 
when he soared, she winged her way by his side. 

"5gr voice was as the voice of his oivnsoul^ heard 
in the calm of thought''* She was the divine crea- 
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ture he had fancied and sought from his boyhood. 
She was a very Beatrice ; a guide, a comforter, a 
friend, a goddess. And all the time she was, oh, 
wonder ! — 

" Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." 

As to Hugoline, no idea of resisting Lewis had 
even entered into her head. Brought up with an 
exaggerated idea of the duty of obedience, her 
dead mother's wish seemed to her a sacred com- 
mand. If Lewis Cole were willing — Hugoline 
used to tliink with a trembling fear that he might 
prove so great, so superior, that he would despise 
and refuse her — ^if Lewis Cole were willing, what- 
ever he proved to be, Hugoline was prepared to 
accept him. And when he came, she found no 
difficulty in letting love fot him grow in her heart. 
Perhaps it was natural that a woman like Hugo- 
line, brought up in entire seclusion, should give 
her heart quickly to the first man whose intimacy 
fell in her way ; whatever he was, some side of him 
would have been attractive to the magnet of her 
affection. And Lewis, animated by the same 
hopes, desires, aspirations as herself, would under 
any circumstances have been sympathetic to her 
nature. He was rather younger, less commanding 
and self-asserting than she had pictured her lover ; 
but this very youthfulness was not without its 
charm to the madonna-like Hugoline. And Lewis 
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was vigorous and self-reliant ; she liked and admired 
him. 

The days passed on, and the soft flush of happi- 
ness and hope rose on Hugoline's fair cheek. The 
cloud seemed suddenly to have risen from her path, 
and behold a fair land lay before her, and not inac- 
cessible heights, up which a strong hand was 
waiting to lead her. Till now Hugoline had not 
been happy ; her narrow sphere, her life of constant 
repression, had pained her more than she knew. 
But now another life seemed opening for her ; and 
her strong meek heart rejoiced — as the butterfly 
rejoices when first it uufolds, after the long chrys- 
alis-sleep, damp, untried wings for flight to regions 
it has long sighed for in vain. The butterfly, 
Psyche, emblem of the soul ! — and already it sees 
the unhoped-for Love waiting not far off with 
open heart ! 

The little bookseller waited day by day for tid- 
ings from his son. The boy came not. He was 
wooing his bride ; else why this delay ? The first 
report had made the sensible father anxious. It 
was too good to be true. If Lewis had invested 
this Hugoline with a fancied radiance, a few days 
would reveal her real self, and in the revulsion of 
disappointment the boy would turn from her. But 
when he came not, the father, who in dreams often 
saw the woman he had loved but never wedded, 
hoped his cherished scheme was about to find fulfil- 
ment. Hugoline was the desired Beatrice indeed ; 
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or if no more than a true, noble girl with a loving 
heart, Lewis had still discerned her worth. Day 
after day passed, and he came not, nor wrote. He 
was wooing his bride. 
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CHAPTER XL 

T EWIS COLE indeed could not imagine a 
woman more exactly what he had wished his 
wife to be than Hugoline Duncan. But as the 
days passed on, he said no word of love to her ; 
made no allusion to the peculiar relation in which 
they stood to each other; by degrees ceased to 
look at her or to remember how beautiful she was; 
touched her hand morning and evening without 
thinking it an interesting ceremony ; became 
conscious that in his frankness to Hugoline, his 
friend, there was one side of his soul he had 
not revealed, one region of his being into which 
she could not enter, — nay, conscious that he would 
have resented any attempt of hers to find entrance 
there ; that there was a door in his heart which 
he shut jealously, and of which there was no key 
for her. 

Lewis had fallen in love with Eleanor. 

A child, a fairy, who was said to have no soul 
at all ; who made no pretensions to high thoughts 
of any kind. She was not Beatrice; not Lewis 
Cole's ideal ; not the least like the woman he had 
pictured, desired, sought. But she was a revela- 
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tion to him : she had lifted him out of the world 
of his own fancy, his own making ; she had given 
him a new sense, a new idea, a new admiration, a 
new hope. Hugoline was familiar to him : " her 
voice was as the voice of his own soul ; " love for 
her seemed like love for himself — the old vain 
passion of Narcissus. Eleanor was all new, all 
rare : she seemed a gift from heaven, unexpected, 
unsought, unasked. She opened a new world for 
Lewis ; she gave him a peep into fairyland. With 
Hugoline he was himself — his old, earnest, striving 
self, which he was a little tired of. With Eleanor 
he was changed, transfigured ; the spirit of delight 
had entered into him, and he looked upon the 
world with new eyes, a new man. 

He loved her madly, passionately, with all the 
unthinking ardor of an earnest nature's first love. 
For Lewis had not been in love before : he had 
been critical, had expected too much. It seemed 
as though Love were laughing at him and taldng 
revenge for his fastidiousness, by bringing this 
fairy child, for whom he had never asked, and 
binding his heart to hers. 

Lewis could not have justified his love to him- 
self. He never attempted to do so. His struggle 
against the rising passion was short. He aban- 
doned himself to it unconsciously. When he knew 
what he had done, resistance had become impossi- 
ble. He watched her about; he lay in wait for 
her ; away from her he was restless, by her side 
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he was radiant. Her light touch, frequent enough, 
for Eleanor had all the freedom of a child, mingled 
with a certain coquettish audacity, fevered him ; 
her wild voice, the direct, earnest look of her wide 
soft eyes, haunted him. Were she silent, the 
moments flew as he watched her ; did she speak, 
it was so sweet he knew not he was listening! 
Eleanor, a child, had no idea of her power over 
him. Hugoline and he, — she always classed them 
together in her thoughts, — seemed to her two 
superior beings, belonging to a different order 
from herself. Her coquettish attei;npts upon him 
had no conscious idea of flirtation in them. Had 
Lewis been another superior girl like Hugoline, 
she thought she would have made them just the 
same. Her childish unconsciousness kept Lewis 
silent. It seemed to invest her with some sacred 
inviolability which he dared not touch. 

No one guessed anything ; only, after a time, 
Hugoline felt, she knew not why, as if the 
cloud had settled down again upon her path, and 
that the life she had long known was to know her 
still. 

When Lewis went away without a word to her 
of her mother's wish, she was not surprised ; if 
if she were disappointed, she did not own it to 
herself. 

But his parting from Eleanor was not entirely 
neutral. He had put off going till a late train, 
and the sun was setting before he began his walk 
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across the moor. After saying good-bye to the 
others, he looked into Eleanor's pretty room, 
where she had hidden herself. 

She sprang forward, and seized both his 
hands. 

"I want you, I want you!" cried the girl. 
" Come in; I have something for you." 

She put him in the window-seat, drawing back 
the yellow curtains to get the whole of the glow- 
ing sunlight. 

" There ! " said Eleanor, giving him a pretty 
little painted portrait of Hugoline. She had a 
white cap on like the grandmother's, and a white 
apron; and Eleanor had caught well the calm, 
sweet expression of the madonna-like face. 

Lewis looked at the picture and was silent. 

''Don't you like it?" asked Eleanor, disap- 
pointed. 

" Oh yes. And now, Nelly, where is the one 
you promised of yourself ? " Lewis spoke very 
quietly, without looking at her. A peal of silvery 
laughter startled him, and he raised his head. 
Eleanor was standing before him on tiptoe, her 
hands behind her back. The golden light fell 
upon her, giving her curls a richer hue, waking a 
new sparkle in her eyes. Lewis stretched out his 
hand impulsively to draw her to him. She danced 
back. 

" I am thinking if I will give it to you or not," 
said Eleanor. 
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"Oh," said Lewis, looking down again and 
flushing. " Yes, Nelly, give it to me." 

She threw a little cardboard drawing at him. 

" There ! Find me if you can." 

It was fantastic : an outline design of flowers 
and leaves apparently, done in one color, with 
here and there slight, fine shading. After looking 
at it for a few minutes, wondering at the strange 
design, Lewis perceived within it her own lovely 
face, there accidentally as it seemed, embowered 
in flowers, made of them. But it was very like 
her; once found Lewis could not lose it. Eleanor 
danced forward, and knelt beside him. 

" Have you found me ? Do you understand ? " 
she said, with her finger tracing the visionary 
face. 

Lewis looked down at her. The blue eyes met 
his, and the sweet lips parted in a smile. He 
snatched the little hand and imprisoned it in his. 
Then he bent forward and kissed her. As he 
drew back Eleanor's soft eyes were still fixed on 
him, with a new expression in their wondering 
seriousness. 

There was a pause. 

" No one ever kissed me before ! " said Eleanor 
at last, still looking up at him. " Except Hugo- 
line. I mean since I came here ! " 

"Don't be angry with me, Nelly,'* said Lewis, 
after a silence, as lightly as he could. " I am 
going away, you know." 
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** Yes. I do wish you weren't," said feleanor ; 
"why ever should I be angry?" and in her 
startled but unawakened innocence she raised her 
dimpled face to his and kissed him, as morning 
and evening she kissed Hugoline. 

Lewis did not look up again. He took his 
pictures, said a word or two about them, and left 
her. 

" I wish I might walk to the station with you," 
pouted Eleanor. 

" They wouldn't like it," said Lewis. 

When he was starting, however, he found her 
beside him in hat and cloak. He paused for a 
moment, looking at her. 

" You had better go back, dear little Nell," said 
he, in a low voice, " it is too late." 

" I'd like to go the whole way to London," she 
said, coaxingly, putting her hand in his. He 
smiled. 

"Not to-day, Nelly. Run back now, you little 
thing ! " 

Eleanor watched till he was out of sight ; then 
danced back to her room and stood by the 
darkened window, thinking oy^v their parting, a 
smile dimpling her cheeks as she lingered alone in 
the twilight. When, some time afterwards, 
Hugoline, a little depressed and lonely herself, 
came to seek her child, she was surprised to find 
tears in the soft eyes, and the wild voice for once 
not inclined to lift itself in song. 
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Lewis went home. He said very little of Hugo- 
line or Eleanor ; but from that day he laid aside 
the dreams and indecision of his boyhood, and be- 
came a serious, hard-working, medical student. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"tTARDLY six months had passed, when one 
day Lewis announced that he was going to 
Barnley again. 

" Very good," said Mr. Cole, looking at his son 
rather comically. But Lewis said nothing. When 
the lad was gone, the little bookseller spent an 
evening examining his house, and then his accounts. 
He was arranging for Hugoline. He rubbed his 
hands together and congratulated himself that 
Lewis need not wait for a practice to marry upon. 

" He is young — very young — satisfactorily 
young," he murmured. 

Mr. Cole, a good man and a theorist, believed 
early marriages to be the Morrison's Pill for the 
amelioration of society. He considered, moreover, 
that the supreme duty of parents was so to lay up 
for their children as to render their early marriage 
possible. And, with a pleasant glow of self-sat- 
isfaction, he remembered how he himself had 
earned much and spent little, so that Lewis was in 
a position to marry Hugoline to-morrow if ho 
wished it. And then, alone, over the shop, in the 
comfortable parlor with the red curtains, with his 
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pipe of peace and his glass of grog to cheer his 
soul, the widower fell to fancying the face and air 
of his son's bride. Lewis had described her so 
little, that Mr. Cole was free to give her the feat- 
ures and the smile he willed. And so to him Hu- 
goline wore the aspect of her mother — poor Julia, 
the woman with the ill-regulated mind — his own 
eaily love. He had given her up; he had been 
afraid to risk a life with her; he had married and 
been very happy with a wiser, steadier, stronger 
woman, far more suitable in every way to be his 
boy's mother. But to-night, over his pipe, in the 
silent room, free to live in the dream-world of the 
past and the might have been, Mr. Cole thought 
of poor Julia and sighed with a half-confessed fear 
that Hugoline would not resemble her. Lewis had 
called her Beatrice ; would she have the charm of 
her poor, restless, impulsive mother ? Never was 
elderly and widowed bookseller more excited about 
his daughter-in-law elect. He sighed a little, 
thinking how badly Lewis understood it all. 

Meantime the boy was back in the lonely house 
on the moor. The old people were unchanged ; 
they had no doubt at all about why he had come, 
and there was a certain displeased acquiescence in 
their manner to Lewis, which annoyed him. Hu- 
goline also seemed unchanged. She met him with 
a stately familiarity which might have meant any- 
thing or nothing. Lewis took no very deep interest 
in Hugoline nowadays, and he never noticed the 
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light of hope in her dark eyes, the tremble of love 
on her tender lips* She was his friend now as 
always- 

He had nerer been bound to her in any way ; 
Lewis had no thought of an apologetic attitude to 
Hugoline. Under other circumstances he might 
have loved her, but not now. A divine creature 
like Hugoline would easily understand all that, it 
she thought about it at all. Lewis did not suspect 
that his coming might be misinterpreted, as it was. 
When Hugoline sat alone over her sewing, or 
washed her teacups, or, in her pleasant room full 
of the summer air and the sweet scent of evening 
flowers, brushed her long hair, fingering it kindly, 
as she had never done a year ago, and rejoicing in 
its luxuriance and beauty for his sake, she smiled 
to herself in happiness and hope. 

*' He has come ! he has come ! " said Hugoline t 
and it seemed as if now the clouds had rolled for- 
ever from her path, — for without intending or 
liking it, Lewis was more with Hugoline than with 
Eleanor. The child had more work than her cousin ; 
Mrs. Grey did not like the visitor prying into the 
pantry and the kitchen ; and the fairy child was 
apt to hide herself. She slipped away to her pretty 
chamber, and shut herself in for hours to sing and 
to paint* Lewis fancied there was a change in her 
singing. It was more plaintive, perhaps more 
thoughtful. 

And Nelly herself was changed ; she seemed even 
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a little shy with Lewis. When she was conscious 
of his eyes fixed upon her, instead of looking up at 
him with her old audacity, she gaVe him no more 
than a quick, timid glance from under the long 
eyelashes ; and if for a moment the irrepressible, 
dimpling smile of delight curled her lips, it was 
quickly replaced by a little air of tender sadness, 
no less bewitching. She had grown good, too, this 
little Nelly ; had given up grumbling at her work ; 
was so patient with her grandparents that for once 
they seemed pleased and affectionate. But a 
slight coldness seemed to have sprung up between 
her and Hugoline ; no one observed it but, sadly, 
the elder girl herself. 

On the evening of Lewis Cole's arrival, after his 
greeting from Hugoline, who had opened the door, 
Eleanor crept to his side and laid a tiny hand in 
his, looking up at him with eyes, soft and appeal- 
ing in the fair evening light. Lewis could not say 
much to her just then ; when he sought her later, 
she had vanished. An hour or two afterwards, 
when she came down for prayers, he fancied she 
had been crying ; but she sat near her grand- 
mother, leaving him with Hugoline, and no one 
seemed to have been scolding her to account for 
tears. 

Sweet, sweet little Nelly ! Less of a child, more 
of a woman, but always the fairy, the witch. 
Lewis loved her to distraction. 

Two days later Lewis made his way to her 
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room, knocked, and entered without waiting for 
a welcome. She was not painting ; in her hands 
was some of the interminable needlework supplied 
by the stern grandmother. Eleanor had been 
dreaming over it seemingly ; for though she made 
show of industry as Lewis stationed himself by her 
side, she was evidently confused about her hem, 
and uncertain where it should go, and how it was 
to be done. 

" Why don't you look at me, Nelly ? " said 
Lewis, half-playfully, half dissatisfied. 

She raised her head for a moment, and he had a 
glimpse of the soft eyes through disordered curls, 
which she tossed back defiantly. 

^' Why, you have been crying again I " exclaimed 
Lewis, bending to her. 

" Have I ? " she said, with the smile breaking 
out, and another quick glance through the curls — 
this time a merry, pleased one. 

u Why haven't you invited me up here this time, 
Nelly?" 

No answer : the little head bent demurely over 
the work. 

'' I had to come uninvited, you see." 

Still no answer. 

" Are you glad to see me, little Nell ? " 

The work fell from her hands ; slie clasped them 
tightly on her knees and looked out, far away 
through the open window. Lewis lield his breath. 
Were there tears coming in her eyes again ? Pres- 
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ently she turned her head and looked at him, elo- 
quent but silent. 

" Do you know why I have come here, Nelly ? " 

The color rose on her cheek ; she picked up her 
work and began to sew, all in the wrong place, but 
busily and carefully. 

" I suppose to see Hugoline," said Eleanor. 

« To see Hugoline I " 

There was a few moments' silence, and Eleanor 
peeped at him ; then Lewis laid his hand on hers, 
and arrested her needle. Eleanor's head was still 
bent demurely over her sewing, but by this time 
the dimples looked dangerous. 

" Don't you know that I care vastly more about 
you than about Hugoline, Nelly?" 

" Oh, you don't ! " exclaimed Eleanor. " You 
talked to her a great deal more. You liked her 
ever so much the best." She tossed away her 
work, and darted from him to the window, where 
she stood with her back to him, and the dimples 
invisible. 

"I mean, at first !'^' said Eleanor, turning her 
head and looking at him with the most alluring 
air of roguish invitation. 

Lewis followed her, and throwing his arm round 
her, pressed his lips on her curls, still watching the 
half-deliberate witchery of -the smile and the softly 
sparkling eyes. Eleanor made no resistance — she 
even leaned a little towards him. For a moment ; 
then the whole expression of the girl's face changed 
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into an air of womanly joy and tenderness that 
Lewis had never seen before. The smile was still 
there — no longer mischievous, but happy. The 
sweet eyes still looked up into his, thoughtful and 
deep, rather than sparkling. She still leaned, 
timidly willing, against his arm. 

" Me ? " said Eleanor, in soft accents of tender 
surprise; "you cared for me?*^ 

Lewis bowed his head upon hers, tightening his 
clasp. 

" Nelly — my little Nelly ! " he whispered. 

After a minute she drew away from him, and 
returned quietly to her chair and her sewing — a 
pink flush on her cheek, and her eyes bent. 

Lewis sat down on the table by her side and 
watched her. He never quite expected her 
moods. 

"What are you thinking, little pet?" he asked, 
presently. 

Eleanor raised her head and met his eyes again. 
This quiet, reserved, rather anxious maiden was a 
different person from the delicate witch of a few 
minutes before. 

"Aren't you sort of engaged to Hugoline?" 
questioned Eleanor, seriously. 

Lewis rose and walked about impatiently. 

" No, I never was ; never ! Have they put that 
idea into your head, Nelly ? " 

" I thought you were. Doesn't Hugoline think 
so?" 
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"T don't care what she thinks," said Lewis, 
quickly. " No, little Nell," he added ; " I hope 
Hugoline has no fancy of that sort. She has not, 
I know. It never was more than an idea, a pro- 
ject. If we had wished it ourselves, you know." 

''But if she wished it ? " 

" Oh, well, Nelly, she is too sensible ; she would 
never Don't be fancying such things. Be- 
sides, if she did wish it, it couldn't make any dif 
ference. J don't wish it." 

" But how strange ! Hugoline is so good — so 
perfect " 

'* Nelly, I love you ! I have never loved any 
one but you, — never ! You are mine ! " 

She did not contradict him. When he drew 
her in his arm again, she raised a glad, serious 
face, and pressed her lips against his. 

"Do you know what love is, Nelly?" he said 
presently, perhaps even then thinking her too 
much of a child. 

" Tell me," said she, dimpling, the little witch 
again. 

" I couldn't, unless you know already. I have 
thought of you from morning till night, Nelly. I 
have dreamed of you. I came back because I 
could not live without you — because I wanted to 
have you for my own forever and ever ! Do you 
love me like that ? " 

** I don't know," said Eleanor, looking as if she 
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meant " Yes." " Only, if it was to make Hugoline 
unhappy " 

" But you must love me enough to forget 
Hugoline and every one, and everything else, 
Nelly ! " said Lewis, jealously. 

" Oh, I do ! " said she, coaxingly, putting her 
hand in his. " But you must let me care about 
my poor mother a little," said Eleanor, presently. 

" You won't be like these people here, and try 
to make me hate her / " 

" Oh no ! " replied Lewis ; for the mother seemed 
quite far enough off to be unimportant. 

Eleanor looked away out of the window, her 
eyes slowly filling with tears. He watched her. 

" You won't hate my poor mother, Lewis ? " 

" No ; no, indeed, Nelly. But '' 

«What?^' 

He looked at the delicate face. 

" I don't like to think you had such a mother, 
Nelly," said Lewis, impetuously, in a low voice. 

She burst into tears, leaning her head against 
him. 

" My own — own darling I Don't cry ; we can't 
help it. She is mine as well as yours now, Nelly," 
said Lewis, kissing her. 

Eleanor, childish and simple, was soon com- 
forted. 

" And will you take me back to London with 
you ?" asked the little witch, smiling at him. 

" The moment you have done growing, Nelly," 
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said Lewis, laughing, and thinking of his father's 
astonishment when he brought this dainty damsel 
to enchant him among the musty old bookshelves. 
Already in fancy he heard the wild voice echoing 
through the sombre rooms in Bloomsbury. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A T this moment Hugoline entered. Eleanor 
was unconscious of her intrusion ; but Lewis, 
still retaining the child in his embrace, raised his 
eyes and met Hugoline's with a long, explanatory, 
defiant gaze. She returned it for a moment, under- 
stood the situation, and vanished. 

So that Hugoline was prepared when late that 
evening Eleanor knelt by her side and told her what 
had happened. 

" I could not help it, Hugoline. It is me he 
loves. He said he wanted me. And I love him. 
What could I do, Hugoline, when he said he loved 
me?" 

" My darling, didn't I see it ? " said Hugoline, 
who had been remembering many things, unnoticed 
till now. " I am so glad, my child. You will 
have a happy life after all." 

" You are kind, Hugoline, to be so glad for me," 
said Eleanor, thinking what a good thing it was 
that she had been mistaken in fancying Hugoline 
cared for Lewis. For the girl's was not a deep 
mind, and she was unable to comprehend Hugo- 
line. 
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" Oh," thought little Nelly, playing with her 
pretty hair, wreathing flowers in it, and looking at 
herself in the glass, " she is very good to be so glad. 
I should have been cross if some one had come to 
take her away into the sunshine, and had left me 
all alone here in the cold." 

And Eleanor abandoned the notion that Hugoline 
had any affection for Lewis herself. In that case, 
she could not have been glad her cousin was 
chosen. Under such circumstances, Eleanor could 
imagine nothing but teiirs, and anger, and despair : 
perhaps a quick and final spring into the dark pool 
where she had sung to Lewis. 

" Hugoline is so brave, she could do that. I 
could only lie on the floor and cry, cry till I died. 
Oh, how glad I am she does not care ! " 

How the child's voice rang out that evening over 
her work, while Lewis stood beside her, and handed 
her the cups as she washed them. 

" You shan't do this sort of work in my house," 
said Mr. Lewis. 

" But you know I never did mind washing your 
cup,'* said Nelly ; " it was only the others I felt 
inclined to thump into shivers." And then she 
sang again. 

" His love will be salvation to her," thought 
Hugoline, listening. " I will never think of my- 
self. I can stand alone, as she never could — my 
poor child." 

Later, she found her way to Lewis. 
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" Do you know that you have given me a great 
joy to-day ? " she said, steadily, looking at him, and 
holding out her hand. 

Lewis seized it, flushing. 

" There, Hugoline ! that is just what I knew 
you would say," said he, hastily. " Thank you, 
Hugoline, very much ! " 

He hardly knew what he was thanking her for, 
but they both felt further explanation was need- 
less. 

" Oh, isn't she a little darling ? " said the lover. 
" Did you ever see any one the least like her, 
Hugoline ? " 

Lewis and Eleanor had, however, a bad time of 
it with the old people ; so bad, indeed, that he was 
near proposing an instantaneous elopement. 

" I may have to conciliate my father," he 
thought ; " but at least he won't scold Aer/' 

'^ I will take care of her," said Hugoline to him, 
soothingly, and contrived to restore them both to 
patience and common-sense. 



PART II. 



" THE FANCY CANNOT CHEAT SO WELL, 
AS SHE IS FAMED TO DO, DECEIVING BLF.** 



— JTeafa, 



CHAPTER L 

A YEAR passed. Lewis was walking the hos- 
pitals. He was always enthusiastic and full of 
plans ; had thrown himself heart and soul into his 
profession, and counted the hours till he might 
begin to practice. , Mr. Cole cheered him on, and 
acted as brake upon the wheels when he thought 
the lad's enthusiasm was running away with him. 
After tlie day's work was done, when no more 
patrons could be expected at the bookshop, and 
the little bookseller had said his dry but invariably 
pleasant " Good day, sirs," to his prim shopman, 
and to the young supernumerary who ran mes- 
sages, climbed ladders, blacked the boots, and 
thought Mr. Lewis the paragon of creation, then 
Mr. Cole mounted the stairs to the wide room above 
the shop, staggering under the weight of tomes he 
bad brought for his evening's study. But he did 
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not begin to read at once. Every evening he 
solemnly took a large duster from a capacious 
drawer, otherwise empty, and carefully dusted and 
rubbed the grained and varnished window-seat, 
all the time with diflBculty balancing the big 
books upon his left arm. Then he deposited the 
volumes on the window-seat, covering them with 
a table-cloth kept for the purpose, and weekly 
washed by the housekeeper. He then filled two 
pipes and laid them on the mantle-shelf, ready 
for use ; opened another drawer and counted his 
spoons and forks, few in number, but solid silver, 
antique and valuable. And now Mr. Cole felt that 
he had really accomplished his day's task : he stood 
at the open window and let the warm breeze fan 
his tired temples, and the level rays from the sink- 
hig sun brighten his still, colorless face. He did 
not move about, or whistle, or hum, or drum upon 
the window-frame, or even look eagerly from cloud 
to cloud in the heavens above, or from tree to 
tree in the little square on the right, or from 
vehicle to pedestrian in the street below. Those 
were his son's habits, not his. They both saw 
every single thing there was to see ; but it was Mr. 
Cole's peculiarity that he never seemed to be look- 
ing at or taking a straw of interest in anything. 

"My dear father, it is wrong," expostulated 
Lewis. " You haven't read ' Sartor Resartus.' 
You should wear your outer man to reveal the 
inner, — not, good heavens, to conceal him ! " 
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If Lewis were not in to the moment, Mr. Cole 
sat down to dinner alone. The lad did not always 
come. There were days when the quiet, orderly 
meal was impossible to him, and he wanted to 
make a noise with his friends, or to stretch his 
long legs by a walk to Richmond or Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. On these occasions Mr. Cole was rather 
lonely, but he never said a word. He made quick 
work with his food, for he had no great appetite 
at any time, and without his son's example, none ; 
and then, till the moment for sitting down to his 
pipe and his books and his glass of grog, he stood 
again immovably at the window, perhaps following 
Lewis in thought, perhaps making schemes for his 
boy's future, perhaps thinking, with a sort of 
spiritual sigh, of Julia Duncan and of Hugoline. 

" After you are married, you will come home to 
dinner regularly," said Mr. Cole, when Lewis re- 
turned with sparkling eyes and a history of his 
evening's amusement. 

" Oh no," replied Lewis, " Nelly will go with 
me!" 

Perhaps Mr. Cole felt that, as the years rolled 
on, he would have less and less appetite for a 
solitary dinner ; perhaps he looked far enough 
ahead to picture a tiny creature in a pinafore, 
keeping grandfather company. Had but the bride- 
elect been Hugoline 

Mr. Cole had said little when Lewis had told of 
his betrothal. The lover felt chilled, and would 
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almost have liked opposition, that he might hotly 
have defended his choice. 

*' Has she a well-regulated mind ? " Mr. Cole had 
asked, maliciously, for he had been hurt by his 
son's contempt for poor Julia. 

They parted that night with a little soreness on 
both sides. It wore oflf : the mutual affection was 
too strong. 

But, by common consent, the marriage was 
deferred. Even Lewis, whatever were his day- 
dreams, did not press it on. 

"Do you think I've had a very bad time of it in 
Mercury and Venus before I got here?" asked 
Lewis, abruptly, one evening, facing round upon 
the little bookseller. They were standing together 
in the sunlit window, and had been watching a 
miserable, drunken woman passing along the street, 
with a pair of hungry crying children tottering 
after her and holding on to her ragged petticoat. 

"Why, my son?" 

" Because it won't be fair on those brats unless 
they have a good time coming in Mars," said Lewis, 
impetuously ; and added in a lower voice, " Oh 
yes ! One must square it so. My evil days are 
left behind in Venus." 

"They may be still to come," suggested the 
bookseller, quietly. 

" No, no ! " cried Lewis ; " things get better — 
not worse ! Look here, little man ; I used to think 
one started in Neptune, or whoever the last chap 
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is, started as a jelly-fish or what not, and that one 
rose higher and higher in the scale of life till one 
tumbled mto the sun. I was a fire-worshipper. 
But now I know better. I am not near the con- 
summation yet ! We are born of the sun, and we 
travel outwards, planet by planet, glory by glory. 
When we reach the last one, we plunge into new 
regions, systems, existence. We soar into unim- 
agined glories. There is no consummation ; it is 
endless. Think of it ! And I still so near the 
beginning, and my evi2 days ended ! " said Lewis, 
laughing in sheer gladness of heart. 

" I hope so," replied Mr. Cole ; " but you seem 
to think yourself curiously favored. What ! 
Two lives of ill, and then endless good ? " 

'' But perhaps it was very bad," said the boy , 
" yes, it must have been — excruciating, to square 
this present. What a merciful provision that one 
doesn't remember the ill. It did one good all the 
same, I suppose, though it is forgotten, like most 
of one's dinners. Are you going to walk, father ? 
That's right ; you make your face gray by paucity 
of exercise." 

The little philanthropist had kept his eye on the 
ragged children while he listened to his son's non- 
sense. Now he followed them down the street, 
and found out their history, not from mere idle 
curiosity. 

Lewis sat down and wrote to Eleanor: "My 
darling — my little, beautiful darling— I wish you 
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were here ! " he wrote, and kissed her name. 
Then, with the letter in his hand, he sat with half- 
closed eyes in the warm sunlight calling up before 
his mind's clear eye the fair, fair face, the dimpling 
smile of the sweet lips, the far-away, unearthly 
look in the soft, deep eyes. 

" My little witch ! " said Lewis, smiling to him- 
self. "Oh yes, it must have been a terrible life I 
led in Venus to make up for this ! " 

And suddenly it seemed as if a cold hand were 
laid upon him ; and Lewis sat up straight in his 
chair, dropping the letter, shuddering and turning 
pale, he knew not why. 

He rose and shook himself, pulled up the blinds, 
and stood by the radiance-flooded window, watch- 
ing ethereal, rose-flushed clouds floating across a 
transparent sky, where the sun was slowly sinking. 

" What is,this? " said Lewis, trying to laugh at 
himself: " the first symptoms of a nervous fever ? 
Let me consider the remedy : a course of cold-water 
swimming, I should think ; if it were winter, rid- 
ing to hounds five days a-week." But he trembled 
as he spoke. He tried to recall Eleanor's sunny 
image to his mind's eye. It would not do. She 
had vanished utterly for the moment. He could 
see the old minister ; the stately, marble, displeased 
old lady ; the pictured Julia ; the beautiful, living, 
breathing Hngoline, — Eleanor's flower-face had 
left him. 

He walked up and down the room, disturbed 
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and depressed. " I will go off and see her to-mor- 
row," he said. " She is a little witch. She has 
done it to plague me. Oh, it is a common trick of 
memory, I have heard, but a hateful one. Think 
if she were dead — to be unable to recall her face, 

her smile, her voice " Again the cold hand 

seemed laid upon his brow. He started and shud- 
dered. What did it mean ? What had happened ? 
" I am going mad ! " said Lewis, setting his teeth. 
Presently he directed and sealed his letter ; then 
he, too, went out. 

In the doorway he met his father. 

" Going to post your letter, Lewis ? " said he. 
It was Sunday evening, and the streets were full 
of comfortable people streaming to church. 

*' No," replied the boy. 

'' I met Professor Williams. He is not satisfied 
with your irregularity, Lewis. Says if you miss 
your lecture to-morrow, he must make an example 
of you." 

" Oh, he was in an ill-humor,'' said Lewis, with 
forced lightness ; " he always puts up with me." 
Then he relapsed into unwonted gravity. " I am 
aware that I must be in my place to-morrow, 
father. But I shall not see you till breakfast-time. 
Leave the door upon the latch. Good night, sir." 

He walked away, and Mr. Cole stood upon the 
steps watching him, rather surprised, for Lewis, as 
a rule, announced his intentions beforehand, and 
wore a merrier aspect. 
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Lewis hurried to the station and took a ticket 
for Barnley. " Lend me a shilling/* he said to the 
railway clerk, who was a friend of his ; " I came 
off in a hurry, and unprovided." 

" Take a third, doctor," said the clerk ; and 
Lewis answered — 

"Not I. I do it on principle. I am neither 
more nor less than second-class company ; " but he 
was in no jesting mood, and had nothing ready 
when an irascible, first-class, old gentleman be- 
hind, hurried him with a " Now, sir — ^now, sir," 
which he would not often have left unanswered. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

^^HE wind had risen before Lewis reached the 
roadside station and the lonely moor ; torn 
clouds were fleeting swiftly across the moon. The 
lover walked quickly. He hardly knew what he 
was going to do. At this hour, no one in the 
quiet house would be awake ; to force an entrance 
would be difficult, even if desired. But this anx- 
iety, this sudden blank in his heart, was unbear- 
able. He must learn something of Eleanor some- 
how. Half-way, where the road branched off to 
Rothley, Lewis passed a female figure, much 
muffled, and walking slowly and feebly. He won- 
dered for a moment, and remembered how just 
here he had met his sweetheart first. He smiled 
to himself and hurried on. 

The solemn tones of the hall clock struck one, 
as Lewis paused under Eleanor's window. He 
s^ood there trying to fancy her asleep in the dark 
room, under her white curtains, watched over by 
the strange, cherub faces she had herself created 
to be her guardian angels. 

" She is dreaming of me," thought Lewis ; but 
even then he could not picture her sweet, sleeping 
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face. An inspiration came to him. He gave the 
signal she had taught him — a bar from a favorite 
song. 

" She will hear ! " he said to himself confidently, 
for her sleep could not be heavy as that of a more 
earthly maiden. 

He waited ; a delicious moment of expectancy. 

Eleanx)r heard the well-known voice, and started 
from her slumber. " It is a dream ! " she said, 
sitting up under her white curtains. But pres- 
ently she rose, opened her window, and looked 
out. The early summer night was cold: tlie 
moon, though fitful, was bright. Lewis heard the 
lattice opened; the moon shone bright on him, 
but he could not see her. 

*' Nelly, Nelly, come down to me for one mo- 
ment," said Lewis \ " I want you ! *' 

She plucked a white rose-bud and dropped it to 
him, leaning out and whispering his name. 

" Nelly, my little Nell, come down ! I can't 
stay more than two minutes. I have come all this 
way to see you. Come out here to me." 

" I was wanting you," said Eleanor, simply. 

Ten minutes, though it seemed longer to Lewis, 
and she was with him. They stood together on 
the dark moor, and he gazed his fill at the fair, 
forgotten features. In the moonlight she was 
pale, and there were hollows round her eyes ; but 
the warm cheek was round, and the childish 
dimple still came as she smiled. " My treasure, 
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my darling 1 '* murmured Lewis, as she clung to 
him. " Thank you, Nelly," said he, " that was 
what I wanted. Just to see you — ^just one kiss! 
Now I must go. There is only just time to get 
home." 

" Are you going back again ? Did you come 
all the way for that ? " 

" 1 would have come a hundred times farther 
Nelly. Go back, sweet one, and dream about 
me." 

It did not seem strange to Eleanor that her 
lover should travel all night for a kiss. It was 
the kind of thing she would quickly have done 
herself. But she was loath to let him go so soon. 

" Nelly, are they cross to you ? '* 

" No ; I am fonder of them than I was.*' She 
spoke wistfully, and there was a little tremble in 
her voice. *' Shall I come with you, Lewis?" 

" Across the moor? No, Nelly. It is too late." 

" I meant altogether — to London. Oh, Lewis, 
perhaps it would be best," said Eleanor, her face 
hidden. 

" Nelly, I wish you could ! It will not be very 
long now, my pet," added Lewis, comfortingly. 

" If you knew all, you would think Let 

me come, Lewis I " 

" My little Nelly ! They have been cross to 
youthen! We will hurry matters. I will come 
for you soon — very soon. But not to-night, 
Nelly. Nothing could make me think that best." 
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Lewis spoke a little firmly; he had long ago found 
out that Eleanor was self-willed, and not always 
very reasonable. 

*' Oh, Lewis, 1 was wanting you, — ^yes, this very 
day." 

" I felt a pull, Nelly; that's why I came. But 
we must part now, little one. 1 must go home- 
wards, and you must run in.'* 

"Not yet." 

" Yes, Nelly, now. I can't leave you alone at 
night on the moor." 

The little witch raised her dimpled face. 

" Look, am I not the sort of thing you would 
expect to see, alone, at night, on the black moor ? 
I will come with you farther, Lewis; 1 am not 
frightened.'* 

" Silly child ! You were frightened the first 
day I found you — alone, and at night, and on the 
black moor." 

'* But I am older now ; and it was darker and 
more horrible than this, and a time when people 
were about. I am not afraid of the moon, and the 
clouds, and the trees, and the ferns ! " 

" You were afraid of ghosts," laughed Lewis. 

" They are not what I am afraid of now," said 
Eleanor, with a deep sigh, that touched her lover's 
heart. " Go on, Lewis, I want to talk. I am 
coming with you." 

" Well, a little way, Nelly. No, I couldn't part 
from you yet." 
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They walked on in silence, his arm round her. 
In those five minutes Lewis lived a whole life. 
He was a doctor ; he was wedded ; his wife was 
the rarest, the sweetest, the most beautiful crea- 
ture that had ever gladdened the lieart of man. 
They lived over the old bookshop in Bloomsbury. 
Every evening when he returned, tired, from his 
splendid, interesting, successful work,* this fairy 
queen came dancing down the dark stair to throw 
her arms round his neck and to sing him a wel- 
come. Where she moved, she cast a radiance on 
all around ; his life was set to music. As he drove 
through the restless streets from house to house, 
carrying help and healing, her voice would echo 
through his ears, cheering him on like the melody 
of the everlasting chime in his heart. In the 
evening, they dined with the little bookseller; 
and when he was happy with his big books and 
his pipe, the husband and wife went out together. 
The years rolled on ; Lewis was a very great 
doctor, and had made discoveries. They had left 
Bloomsbury now, and lived in a brighter liouse. 
And there was a little old man with a still, old face, 
and a kind eye, who lived with them, and sat over 
a big fire in a library, reading a great many big 
books and selling them no more. And there were 
loud, little voices in the house, and perhaps toys 
lying where they ought not, and the marks of 
muddy boots on the carpets. He could not see 
Eleanor quite so well as she would be then. Hugo- 
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line had said she would never grow older. Ah ! 
Hugoline. Lewis suddenly fancied Hugoline com 
ing on a visit to the doctor's big house. He could 
see her quite well ; a little like her grandmother, 
but if stately, always madonna-like. It seemed as 
if she had not married any one else. Lewis smiled 
at himself. Any one else I Just as if Hugoline 
had once been engaged to him I 
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CHAPTER III. 

** TITHT, Nelly ! What are you crying about ? 
Silly little one 1 And what was it you 
wanted to say to me ? I am going to send you 
back presently, my pet ! " 

" Lewis — all that which I said a few minutes 
ago was not at all what I was meaning to say to 
you. I couldn't help it. When you are with me, 
Lewis, I forget everything. Oh, Lewis ! I am so 
fond of you ! But what I was going to say was 
something quite, quite different." 

Lewis tightened his clasp with a certain quick- 
ening of his pulses under a sense of some appre- 
hension. 

" Say whatever you like, Nelly. Tell me every- 
thing. That is a very nice beginning — that you 
are fond of me." 

" Lewis," said little Eleanor, with an effort, " I 
don't think you will go on wanting to marry me. 
I have found out about my mother. She has been 

a bad, wicked woman, and — and " The girl 

tore herself from him and turned away weeping. 

" My poor little Nelly ! Have you found that 
out ? Who was so cruel as to tell you 2 I meant 
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you never to know, or if it had to be, I would have 
told you myself ! " 

" Did you know it, Lewis ? " said Eleanor, put- 
ting her hand again in his. 

" Yes. At least, I knew something. Do not cry 
so, my darling. I daresay she was better than 
people thought. That is always the way " 

" No, she wasn't better. Lewis, wouldn't it be 
best for you to have Hugoline as you intended, 
and to forget me ? " 

" But I knew when I chose you, Nelly.'' 

" Lewis, I don't think you quite understand what 
I mean. Oh, I have thought of it before — though 
I v/as so glad when I saw you, when you waked 
me up like that, that I forgot everything else/' 
Again they walked on quietly together, his arm 
round her. 

" It comes over me sometimes, Lewis, as if it 
wasn't right that I should be so happy and com- 
fortable and have you ; and she so miserable. I 
used to love my poor mother. Oh, Lewis I before 
I had you." 

"I know you did, dearest. And quite right 
too. You would not be my sweet Nelly, if you 
did not." 

" And then, Lewis, I think, sometimes I think, 
I ought perhaps to go to her and help her and 
make her better." 

" No, Nelly ; I could not allow that. It is im- 
possible." . 
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"It is not impossible, Le\yis. Perhaps I am 

more fit for that life, than to be among I was 

brought up in that life, Lewis." 

" My treasure — ^you do not know what you are 
talking about. I will explain it all to you some 
day. Not now. You must put it out of your head 
altogether." 

" But if it was to save her, Lewis ? " 

''My darling, it would not. And it would kill 

you/' 

" Yes ! Sometimes I wish I was dead I " ex- 
claimed Eleanor, abruptly, with a shudder. They 
were passing along the edge of the pool, ui)on 
the dark waters of which she had sung to him. 
Now she stopped suddenly, moving from his clasp ; 
and pressing her two hands tightly round his arm, 
looked down into the water. The moon shining 
behind them showed their rctiections in the stiU 
depth. Eleanor's shudder was infectious. 

" Nelly," said Lewis, " we will go no further. 
I will take you home now, dearest. Come at once." 
She obeyed, weeping. Lewis stopped again, and 
drawing her in his arms, kissed her. " My poor, 
poor little pet. You must not grieve thus. Isn't 
it my trouble as much as yours, Nelly? We will 
bear it together. I will care for her too, I will 
indeed, Nelly. I will think it over, and find out 
what we can do. My father will know " 

" No, no, don't tell him," said Eleanor. 

After a time, Lewis asked, " Do you know where 
your mother is, Nelly ? " 
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She did not answer at once. " I think I could 
find out, Lewis, '^ she said, presently, looking down. 

*' No, Nelly, you needn't," he answered ; "I will 
do that. I will take care of her. " 

She seemed comforted, and they walked on 
silently, back towards the house ; but somehow 
all Lewis's pleasant visions had melted. 

" But you will miss your train ! " exclaimed 
Eleanor, after a long silence, during which her 
tears had vanished and she was her fairy self 
again. 

" I would miss twenty trains and quarrel with 
twenty professors to be with you, " said Mr. Lewis. 

" But I can go home now. See, there is the 
house. We are quite close. You mustn't quar- 
rel with the Professor for me. You will be angry 
with me when you think I made you lose the 
train. " 

" But I have lost it now." 

*' And are you very cross ? " 

" Very. I shall never forgive you ! '* 

*' I'll tell you what I could do, " said Lewis, who 
did not easily relinquish any plan he had formed : 
" I could cut the train off at the junction. If I ran 
steadily for two hours, I could do it, couldn't I ? " 
They were close to the house now, crossing a nar- 
row footpath. Eleanor was afraid to oppose him, 
and they parted there. 

" Promise me you will go in at once, little Nell. " 

"I will, Lewis." 
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" And not cry when I am gone." 

"But I am dreadfully miserable sometimes. 

"We shall soon be together, Nelly." 

"Shall we?" 

" Yes, Nelly. I can't live any longer without 
you." 

" Oh, Lewis, I love you very much ! " exclaimed 
Eleanor, flinging herself into his arms, and weep- 
ing again upon his breast. 

" My own pet ! And I shall never be able to 
tell you how dear you are to me." His heart was 
beating. She had surprised him altogether to- 
night. Perhaps till now he had been conscious 
rather of his own love for her than of hers for him. 

" My little witch ! " said Lewis, momentarily 
happy again. " I mean to come back very soon, 
Nelly. I shan't forget your lovely little face till 
then, my pet. Now run in. And dream of me. 
Nelly — Nelly, till I see you again. " 

Mr. Cole was sitting at his breakfast next 
morning, when Lewis, looking worn and haggard, 
walked in. He gave no explanation of his pro- 
ceedings, but sitting down, began to cut himself 
some bread, with an uninterested air, unlike his 
usual evidence of healthy appetite. 

" Father," said Lewis, at last, " I am going to 
ask Hugoline to bring Eleanor here on a visit. 
And I wish to tell you that I have decided the 
sooner we are married now the better, and I hope 
you will make no difficulties." 

Mr. Cole was silent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T EWIS COLE was an enthusiastic student, and 
the pride of his instructors. But it was only 
for the little bookseller and for his friend, Hugo- 
line, that he launched forth into descriptions of the 
great things he meant to do when he was a doc- 
tor. 

" Imagination, Lewis/* said Mr. Cole. 

" ' ' TiB hers to plicck the amaranthine flower of 
faith!* " cried Lewis. " Trust me, I shall do all 
that some day, you shall see, — unless I find out 
I'm a blockhead," he added, in a whisper : " I do 
hope I shan't. What a detestable discovery that 
would be to make 1" 

Of all these ambitions Lewis told little to 
Eleanor. Ambition and the doctoring of foul 
diseases were earthly sort of things after all, and 
Eleanor was unearthly. She took him into another 
region altogether, — the seventh heaven, perhaps, 
from which everything earthly seemed far away 
and indistinct and unreal. He delighted in her. 
She had given him a new life, into which he could 
step at any moment by the mere thought of her. 
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That power of stepping aside out of the prose of 
reality into an ideal existence is very delightful ; 
and for many people such imaginary existence is 
a secret source of unquenchable joy. It was loye 
that had been the door to it for Lewis. His daily, 
actual life was pleasant too (an advantage for him 
over many of his kind) : he liked it. And at 
any moment, at will, he could unlock the secret 
door and step into the other, the glorified, the ideal 
existence. 

Many a pleasant, laborious day was closed by a 
long letter to his strange childnsweetheart, in the 
lonely house far away. How precious were her 
answers — short and rare, and always containing 
something which he had not in the least expected, 
and which seemed to him wondrous sweet. How 
those little letters, in the round childish hand — 
often, alas I Mr. Lewis Cole, crooked and ill-spelt — 
l)rought back the bright breezy air of the wide 
moorland ; the silent, dream-like house, scented 
with lavender and rose-leaves, the beautiful Hugo- 
line, its presiding genius ; above all, Eleanor's own 
ringing voice, and her wistful face, with its strange 
loveliness. He had bidden her learn some lessons, 
and he fancied he could see her bending labori- 
ously over her books, troubling herself with many 
things utterly unnecessary, and which only affec- 
tion for him could make her attend to at all; for 
Eleanor was not fond of books — was not a clever 
person, nor at all superior like Hugoline, 
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** Poor little one ! " wrote Lewis, " do not worry 
yourself. I like you just as you are ! " and he 
smiled again when in her next letter she thanked 
him in a little, stiffs dignified way, and said she 
meant to go on, as she did not really wish to be 
stupid. That was some time ago ; Eleanor's last 
letter had been rather sad. Lewis had wondered 
why. 

" I suppose the grandmother was cross," he had 
said, carelessly. Reading it over after his return 
from that hurried visit, Lewis began to wonder if 
the child had not some deeper cause for sorrow. 

He was restless and disturbed, planning with 
himself how soon the marriage could be. And he 
bought a piano ; a gift long promised to Eleanor, 
who knew nothing at all of playing on a piano as 
yet. And he wrote to her and told her about it, 
longing for her answer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T\7"AS Eleanor Grey the rare, the unearthly 
creature she seemed to her lover ? Prob- 
ably not. 

Inheriting a certain lawlessness of nature from 
both her parents ; having been familiar in her 
childhood — that time in which the strongest impres- 
sions are made upon the fancy — with a wild, showy, 
untrammeled life, much of her strangeness was 
mere soul-warfare against the quietness of the 
home to which she had been brought, and to which 
she felt herself unsuitable. But she was innocent 
and childish ; unconscious of her own beauty (for 
Hugoline was the admired one at home), and using 
it involuntarily, with no suspicion of her power. 
She was sincerely attached to Lewis, though a 
creature more unprepared for love could hardly 
have been found. Of its rights and responsibilities 
she knew nothing. To please Lewis was her 
delight ; she had not taken in that it was her duty. 
As yet, Eleanor was scarcely aware that duty 
could be sometimes pleasant. Her betrothal had 
not met with approbation. Hugoline felt too 
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keenly on the subject to say much in encourage- 
ment, and the grandparents were openly condem- 
natory. Lewis belonged, thought Eleanor, to 
those prohibited delights of life upon which her 
desires were set. And she had got him ; for once 
she, or rather he for her, had overcome the sternly 
righteous grandparents. 

This, then, had been the little pagan, the soulless 
fairy to whom Lewis had surrendered his heart : a 
girl without a conscience, who saw nothing impera- 
tive in the right ; who wanted to follow her in- 
stincts, and was unhappy in so far as she was 
prevented from doing so. And she was not at all 
clever, this poor little Eleanor, she was very easily 
bewildered and deceived. She looked at things 
from her own bright point of view, and seldom 
arrived at the same conclusions as other folk. If 
her creative faculties were good, the receptive were 
dull and sometimes rusty for lack of use. Mrs. 
Grey, indeed, had openly expressed an opinion that 
the girl was " wanting." 

" Grandmother dear, no,*' said Hugoline, " it is 
only that she does not attend.'* 

*' Hugoline," said the old lady, sternly, " the 
power of attention is one of the surest signs of 
sense." 

But Lewis Cole was by no means a person void 
of conscience, and Eleanor loved him enough, un- 
consciously, to imbibe some of his spirit. During 
the year of their engagement she had become more 
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womanly, more thoughtful, more apt to look upon 
the things of others. She had grown fond of 
Hugoline, patient with the old people ; and when 
Lewis now and then preached a little sermon to her, 
she listened and pondered — ^pondered with knitted 
brows, till she thought she had found out what he 
meant. 

" This good man's love will be salvation to her," 
thought Hugoline. 

It was a great step in Eleanor's mental history, 
when she perceived that there was incongruity 
between the respectability of her lover's connec- 
tions and the downward career of her poor mother ; 
when she learned what that mother's history had 
been, and felt a painful flush on her round childish 
cheek. There was a waking up of something 
within her which pronounced emphatically that 
she did not wish to be that sort of person — that 
she would rather be like Hugoline, or even the 
prim grandmother herself. And she turned in 
spirit to her lover, with an altogether new feeling 
of dependence and relief. It was not then that 
she thought her mother's history might divide her 
from Lewis. That was a more complicated and a 
later thought, suggested to her by another person, 
and by a closing in of perplexity upon her with 
which she had neither cleverness nor strength to 
cope. The wild suggestion to Lewis that he sliould 
give her up was a sort of desperate attempt to 
solve her difficulties, which she did not think he 
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would accept, which she did not wish him to accept. 
If Lewis gave her up, the dark pond was near, she 
thought, and the still waters seemed dangerously 
to invite her to rest. But the moment he said that 
he had chosen her, with the knowledge of her 
mother's history, Eleanor drew a sigh of relief, 
all fear of her lover's desertion vanishing. 

He loved her still. While this was so, she still 
felt spirit to live on, and try to do the best she 
could. 

The soulless fairy of a year ago had got that far : 
she wanted to do the best she could, not merely 
the pleasantest for herself. Alas, poor child ! a 
newly awakened conscience is not always en- 
lightened. 

For days Hugoline had noticed a strangeness 
about Eleanor which made her anxious. The child 
had been much in and out of the house — ^had been 
preoccupied and silent. Once Hugoline saw her 
talking with a stranger, most likely some passing 
beggar. Eleanor was always kind to the beggars, 
and annoyed her grandmother by giving them food 
or her own warm clothes. The wild voice had 
been hushed of late ; the lesson-books laid aside. 
Yesterday, Hugoline had been sitting in the sunny 
kitchen, reading and thinking sadly over many 
things. Presently Eleanor, in her jacket and hat, 
Iiad come in. She was crying ; and going over to 
Hugoline, she threw herself into the kind arm and 
wept grievously. 
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"Nelly — dear child — what is it? Tell 
me. 

" Nothing, Ilugoline ; I mean nothing that will 
last very long. Don't ask me about it ; you will 
know soon. I have been out walking, Hugoline, 
and now I am going to write to Lewis." 

" Is something the matter, Nelly ? — about Lewis, 
I mean ? " Hugoline spoke doubtfully. She 
sometimes wondered, with a quiver of anxiety, 
whether the eager, ambitious student might not 
tire of the fairy creature he had chosen. But 
Hugoline had read his last letter, and it had been 
as fond as ever. Hugoline often read Lewis Cole's 
letters ; Eleanor was too simple to keep them 
wholly to herself. Did Hugoline's heart ache en- 
viously sometimes ? — did she ask herself if Eleanor 
understood and valued those loving letters as 
another might have done ? 

" Oh no ; there is nothing the matter with 
Lewis. But if I made him angry, Hugoline? He 
has never been angry with me. What are men 
like when they are angry — ^with people they love, 
I mean, and who love them ? " 

" You must not make Lewis angry, Eleanor. 
He will not be angry unless you are naughty ? " 

" Oh, then it is all right ; it is not naughty. No, 
Hugoline, I am sure it must be right; for it is so 
very, very disagreeable. And I used to think it 
was just what I should like ; but that was before 
I knew Lewis. I hate it now," said the child, 
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leaning her head against the window, and let- 
ting the unheeded tears drop from her eyes on 
the fuchsias and geraniums blossoming on the 
sill. 

" But what, Nelly ? I don't understand." 

" I can't tell you, Hugoline ; I can't tell any one 
but Lewis. Oh, Hugoline, I do think he will be a 
little angry ! I am frightened at him." 

To Hugoline, it seemed a point of honor to ask 
no further explanation of this matter the girl 
wished to tell her lover. 

" Well, Nelly, if you explain to Lewis it will be 
all right ; but if he is displeased, you must do 
what he wishes.'* 

The girl was silent, looking out far away at the 
sunny sky. 

" It is very, very hard, Hugoline." 

*' What is, dear?" 

" What. I have to do. And to write it to Lewis. 
Oh, I wish he was here ; it would be easier to say 
it all to him ! I am very unhappy, Hugoline." . 

" My poor Nelly ! Shall we write and ask Lewis 
to come ? He has not been here for a long time ; 
he might come for next Sunday." 

"It would be too long off, Hugoline; I must 
write now. It will be better to write. If he came, 
I could only cry ; I should be so afraid of making 
him angry. I should forget everything, except — 
O Hugoline ! I wish it was a year ago ! I was so 
happy then. I never feH this sort of weight — 
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weight — ^here," said Eleanor, pressing her hand to 
her heart. 

" A weight of care, Nelly ? I think all women 
get it after a time," said Hugoline, bitterly. " I 
remember when I was a child I did not know 
what it was either ; but I am talking nonsense. 
What have you to be full of care about, I'd like 
to know?" 

"I? Oh, Hugoline ! it is you who have nothing. 
You haven't Lewis, or any one J " 

Hugoline did not answer at once. She rose and 
put her book away. Eleanor was cruel. The full 
answer could not be given, but, in her bitterness, 
Hugoline was unable to keep silence. 

" I have two old people, dear, who cannot be 
expected to live much longer, or to get more 
vigorous or more companionable ; and I have 
ways and means, to think of; and a wild little 
girl, who wants to quarrel with her lover, as far 
as I can make out — and what it can be about, I 
cannot think." 

" O Hugoline ! no ; I don't want a quarrel. 
I couldn't bear it. Hugoline, would you have 
married Lewis if he had asked you ? " 

" That is a silly question, Eleanor. Run away 
and write your letter, while I get the tea." 

" Didn't you wish it, Hugoline ? T can't 
imagine your seeing Lewis and not wishing it." 

" You are silly, Nelly." 

And then the smiles broke out all over the 
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little mouth, and Eleanor danced up to her 
cousin, and throwing her arms round her, looking 
up with laughing face held back — 

" Do you know what he said, Hugoline ? He 
thinks I am prettier than you! Isn't he silly, 
Hugoline?" 

The tall girl kissed her and smiled, and it was 
not till she was alone that her lips settled in the 
tight compression which told of some hidden 
grief. 

No, no, there could not be much wrong with 
Eleanor, while she could dance and laugh like 
that. She was not one like Hugoline, who could 
hide her sorrows. Her notion of care must be 
very different from her cousin's. Some nonsense 
about a picture, or a song, or a ribbon, that was 
to vex Lewis. Poor little one ! Hugoline wished 
she too were child enough to cry over trifles — to 
be able to cry at all. This silent bearing of a 
daily pain was dull, lonely work. 

But in the middle of the night Hugoline waked 
with a renewed sense of anxiety. Could even 
Eleanor have cried so for a trifle — a song or a 
ribbon? Hugoline blamed herself that she had 
not searched into the matter more, and her heart 
ached with a sense of some unknown calamity. 

" But she is going to tell Lewis,'' said Hugoline 
to herself, reassuringly. She was not reassured. 
Hugoline often felt depressed upon waking ; 
thought seemed almost too painful then. "I do 
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not care to live," she said then, and blamed her- 
self for the unworthy, cowardly thought. 

Eleanor wrote her letter, but her courage failed 
her, and she did not send it to the post. It was 
that night that Lewis waked her to come out to 
him upon the moor. 
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CHAPTER "VI. 

T EWIS had no answer to his letter about the 
piano. Instead there came a missive from 
Hugoline. The letters from Barnley did not 
arrive till twelve o'clock, after Lewis had gone 
out for the day. This evening he was dining and 
going to the theatre with friends. It was mid- 
night before he was home — the little bookseller 
had waited up for him. 

" My letter, my letter ! " cried Lewis gayly. 
He was quite certain Nelly had written about the 
piano. 

" There is none," said Mr. Cole. 

"None!" echoed Lewis, disappointed, 

"There is one letter for you, though," said Mr, 
Cole, "from a stranger; at least the writing is 
unfamiliar to me. A good, clever hand, rather 
careful, but unusual." 

" That will keep," said Lewis, and fell to his 
supper and to describing the play. 

After a time, Mr. Cole unlocked the cabinet in 
which he preserved letters not immediately at- 
tended to, and gave Hugoline's note to his son. 
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Lewis recognized the writing, and his hand 
trembled as he burst the envelope open. Was 
his Eleanor ill ? Since Sunday he had felt dis- ' 
turbed about her, and was ready instinctively to 
imagine some evil. 

" My God ! " The words burst from the young 
man's lips with a sort of cry. The paper fell 
from his hands ; the veins in his forehead swelled ; 
his face turned white. 

Mr. Cole looked at him for a moment in aston- 
ishment. Then he bent slowly, picked up the 
letter, and read it. Telegrams were hardly possi- 
ble from the lonely moorland house, where the 
only messengers were two young girls. But this 
letter was short as a telegram, and less speedy. 
It was dated Monday, but had apparently not been 
posted till the following day. The explanation of 
that was long unintentionally withheld from Lewis. 
The boy who collected the letters had made a mis- 
take about it. When he handed in the mail at the 
post-oflBce, Hugoline*s letter remained in his bag, 
to be found next day. Afterwards he confessed 
to Hugoline. She did not scold him. It was too 
late, and perhaps the delay had made little differ- 
ence ; and after all it was a mistake any one might 
have made. Hugoline never could find it in her 
heart to scold any one for an accident. 

" Come here at once. — Hugoline." 

That was the whole letter. 

There was a long silence. Mr. Cole read the 
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four words over and over again, trying to compre- 
hend their meaning. 

Lewis had grasped too much after one glance. 

" And I cannot go to-night ! " he exclaimed at 
last, snatching up Bradshaw, and looking out the 
trains, though he knew them all by heart. 

Mr. Cole bent over him ; less because he wanted 
to see too — for even through spectacles Bradshaw 
is difficult to old eyes — than because he wanted to 
lay his hand on his boy's shoulder. Lewis threw 
the book angrily across the floor, 

"There never are trains at any hour of any use 
to mortal man ! " he said. " In heaven's name, 
father, why didn't you send me the letter ? You 
might have known there was something wrong as 
she didn't write herself! " 

Mr. Cole made no excuse. He felt, indeed, that 
his blind eyes were to blame for not having ob- 
served the postmark. 

" What does it mean, my son ? " he asked, pres- 
ently. 

"' I don't know," said Lewis, quickly and sharply. 
He walked hurriedly up and down the room, as if 
longing to burst the walls. 

" Time cures many things, my son. You will 
find, I trust, that the delay has been but a shorten- 
ing of anxiety." 

Lewis was in no mood for patience and consola- 
tion. 
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" She is not — not like other girls," he stammered, 
from the door, — " not able " 

" Ah," said Mr. Cole, with a sigh, " it is in the 
family." He did not explain what; perhaps he 
was thinking of an ill-regulated mind. "And 
what did you say to her on Sunday night, Lewis?" 
he asked, for the boy had told him of that hasty 
visit. 

" I ? She was all right then," said Lewis, with 
the sickening sense of unexplained anxiety that 
had oppressed him for the last day or two. " She 
was perfectly well then, father." 

Mr. Cole was silent for a minute. Then he said 
— '* I have known women longer than have you, 
Lewis. Nine out of every ten play much ado 
about nothing. Most probably Hugoline is one of 
the nine." 

"You don't know her," said Lewis, bitterly, 
" nor my Eleanor either," 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TT was yet early when, next day, Lewis reached 
the lonely house on the moor. No bright sum- 
mer sun was shining : over the silent landscape 
lay a thick, damp fog, momentarily dispersed by a 
little, cold, angry breeze, to settle down again 
with the more determination. The long walk 
seemed endless, though Lewis had never hurried 
thus before. Again and again he told himself he 
had mistaken the path in the gloom. 

As he passed the weird pines beside which he 
had first found Eleanor, he shuddered. By the 
dark pool he stood still, staring with glassy eyes 
into the silent depths. 

" Eleanor ! Eleanor ! — my treasure ! my dar- 
ling ! " he called to her, as if her spirit were im- 
prisoned in the darkness below. A hollow sighing 
came to him across the ripples from the opposite, 
hidden shore ; but from her there was no answer 
nor voice. And the white mist hung upon the 
waters, impenetrable and unlifting as a pall. 
Lewis hurried on. 
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It was daytime, and no friendly lamp shone 
from the solitary house where Eleanor had dwelt. 
She came not forth to meet him. No joyous song 
rang from her window, where the rosebuds still 
clustered, and the summer scent of honeysuckle 
hung upon the air. 

But in the doorway stood Hugoline, gazing 
with straining eyes into the gloom, as if wondering 
why he came not. Hugoline did i\ot speak as she 
held out her hand to Lewis, but she greeted 
him with sorrowful, tearless eyes, full of silent 
sympathy and tenderness. 

" Is she dead ? " asked Lewis at last, his stiff 
lips with difficulty forming the words, as he 
wrenched his hand from Hugoline's warm clasp. 

** My darling, my darling I " cried his heart ; 
" she asked me to save her, to take her way, and 
I would not!" 

" Lewis," said Hugoline, " let us come in. I 
will tell you all I can. Perhaps you will show me 
the way of hope." 

She led him to Eleanor's pretty room, all un- 
disturbed ; the door into the sleeping chamber 
open, and showing the white bed as she had left 
it when called by Lewis on Sunday night. Her 
lesson-books, her paints, were lying about as usual 
— the linnet singing loudly in its cage, the kitten 
asleep on the rug. Because the day was cold, 
Hugoline had lighted a fire. 

The burning fire breathed hope to Lewis. If 
9 
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the child were dead there was no need for a fire in 
the deserted room. 

" Lewis," said Hugoline, " she is not here. I 
cannot tell where she is. We have sought her 
everywhere, but we cannot find her. Listen; I 
will tell you all. She went to bed that night — 
Sunday night " 

" Sunday ! " echoed Lewis, — " Sunday 1 and 
this is Thursday, Hugoline ! " 

" I wrote on Monday," said Hugoline, clasping 
her hands and looking at him ; " at once. I did, 
Lewis! Oh, believe me. I wrote to you at 
once." 

" Sunday night ! " repeated Lewis, bitterly. 

" As usual — she went to bed as usual." 

"I know, I know," said Lewis, thinking of 
their parting in the first gray of dawn. '"She 
came back, Hugoline J " 

The girl looked at him in some surprise. 

" I came up with her that night, Lewis, and 
stayed with her till she was in bed. I had 
thought her sad. I had fancied perhaps she was 
ill. But she said nothing then. She never said 
anything distinct. Oh, Lewis ! how could I 
tell?" 

" And then? and then?" 

" I kissed her, and I went away. And again — 

came to her again, and she was sleeping then. 
And I thought it all fancy that she was ill or sad, 
for she slept, and wrs as fair " 
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*' Go on, Hugoline." 

"Once I waked, and felt afraid. But I did 
not know why. I got up and listened, but I 
heard nothing. Only I had dreamed, or thought 
I had dreamed, of voices. Yes, Lewis, it was a 
dream. I had thought I heard your voice." 

"But go on, Hugoline. She came back. I 
know it/* 

*' Back ? What do you mean ? In the morn- 
ing she was not here. Not here, Lewis. Oh, 
forgive me. I must tell you the truth. I never 
thought to have such as this to tell you." Lewis 
turned abruptly and looked out of the window 
over the mist-driven plain, his back to Hugo- 
line. 

"Go on," he said, bitterly. 

** She did not come to her work . I thought the 
bright morning had tempted her out. She would 
go out sometini s like that when the sun shone. I 
said nothing, Lewis ; how could I guess ? She did 
not come to breakfast, and grandmother was angry. 
I thought that was why she did not come, because 
grandmother would be vexed. I waited — but she 
did not come — all the morning. And then I went 
to seek her. And grandmother and grandfather 
got frightened. But they could not do much. 
None of us could do much. You do not know 
how helpless women and old people are at a time 
like that. And I wrote to you, but you did not 
come, Lewis ! " 
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"Hugoline, hush I Do not make me angry. 
And what have you heard ? " 

''Nothmg, Lewis; we have heard nothmg. 
And the moor is so wide. But she knew every 
path — every bush " 

"Yes, yes." And Lewis thought of the dark, 
still pond, and "was silent. 

" They say a cart passing Rothley was seen there 
early, on tlie Middleford Road, with people in it. 
She may have been there." 

" People ? " exclaimed Lewis, startled. 

" Eleanor was well known in Rothley. She was 
not seen there. The people in the cart were 
strangers. No one noticed them much. If she was 
there, no one saw her, or she joined them later." 

"What people?" 

*' I cannot tell. She may have been there. She 
may not. I know no more." 

Lewis had turned round. He came forward 
now, and stood close to Hugoline, looking at her, 
and with displeasure, as if he distrusted her. The 
girl met his gaze sorrowfully, but fearlessly. Who 
could distrust Hugoline ? 

" What were the people ? " said Lewis, at last. 

" I cannot tell." 

" Whom did she know ? " 

" Since we had her, no one but yourself and us, 
and a few very poor, perhaps. No, no one but 
yourself and us." 

" Before she knew you ? " 
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" Oh," cried Hugoline, wringing her hands, " I 
cannot tell I 1 do not know what her life was ! " 

Lewis found Eleanor's last letter, and re-read it, 
once, twice. A loving letter — sad, perhaps, some- 
what, but giving no hint of coming silence. She 
had grown, she told him ; would not be little Nelly- 
much longer. Poor little dear ! Lewis pressed 
the letter to his lips, and stood looking out over 
the desolate moorland. 

" Has she gone to her mother, Hugoline ? " 

Just then the door opened, and the old lady, 
firm and erect as ever, in her starched, white cap, 
and stiff, handsome clothes, came in. She held out 
her hand, but Lewis did not take it — even drew 
back a little — throwing up his head. At the mo- 
ment, he hated that severe old lady. Hugoline 
took her arm and led her to a chair by the fire, 
wrapping the white shawl round her shoulders, and 
then gently kissing her. Hugoline, heart-broken 
herself, pitied her grandmother's unspoken grief ; 
worse, perhaps, than her own ; worse by the ac- 
cumulated woes of years. And Hugoline, her 
heart overflowing with tenderness, had her grand- 
mother alone upon whom to lavish it. 

Lewis looked away impatiently ; and it seemed 
to him that Hugoline, in her gray dress and white 
apron, and white starched collar, was like her 
grandmother. 

" Young man," said Mrs. Grey, " who taught 
you to name Eleanor's mother here ? " 
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" Do you think to ignore is to destroy?" Lewis 
burst forth. " By heaven ! that woman has been 
ignored too long. Why have we not faced the 
truth long ago, all of us ? Truth will not be 
ignored. It will rise up and consume us. Where 
and who is this woman ? For my Eleanor is 
hers!" 

" Oh, no," said Hugoline, " Eleanor cannot have 
gone to her ! " 

" A godless, wicked woman might well tempt 
a godless, wicked girl " began the grand- 
mother. 

" Silence I " shouted Lewis ; " not another word 
SO ! 

" And is it only her mother you fear ? " said 
Mrs. Grey. Would such a girl as Eleanor mind any 
promises she may have made you ? Like her mother 
before her, she may " 

" Lewis, Lewis, be patient ! " interrupted Hu- 
goline. " She raves. Her heart is broken with 
grief. And you know she loved you. But what 
lijii'le you think of her mother ? " 

" She spoke of her ; and I — ^^vas a fool like the 
rest of you, and tried to put the thought aside. I 
talked with her, Hugoline, that night — Sunday — X 
came. I called her. I wanted to see her. O my 
God ! was it for the last time ? I called her, and 
she came out to me. She walked with me for half 
an hour on the moor. But I brought her home — 
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almost to the door. Good God 1 it was madness to 
leave her there ! " 

Mrs. Grey had risen. Hugoline started as she 
saw how white the old lady's wrinkled cheeks and 
withered lip had become. 

*' Then, Lewis Cole," she said, slowly, " if this 
be so, you may seek her yourself, and come no more 
within these doors. An honest courtship is not 
carried on in secrecy and at midnight " 

" Lewis, Lewis, be patient ! " cried Hugoline ; 
*' she is old ; have patience ! " 

" Go — seek her yourself I " said Mrs. Grey, mov- 
ing to the door. " I will own her no longer. Come, 
Hugoline," she called from the door. 

But the girl stayed. 

" You listen to that kind of thing, Hugoline," 
said Lewis, bitterly ; " and with patience, you say ? 
Must I be patient also with you ? No : she spoke 
well. I will come no more within these doors. 
Eleanor shall come here no more. Tou may stay 
and listen to those vile, slandering lips ; but if so, 
you will not see us again. I will not bring her 
here. I will find her and save her, but I will not 
bring her here." 

'* Lewis, Lewis 1 ** cried Hugoline. 

" It is your fault," continued the young man. 
'* I see how it has been. She has been persecuted, 
reviled, dri\ en away ; told, I suppose, she might 
not come to me. And you, Hugoline, is this the 
care you promised to give her ? Even now you 
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have delayed to send me the tidings, — ^from simple 
folly, is it ? or from malice ? — till it may be too 
late ; till she may be dead — lost to me forever ! " 

" Lewis, Lewis, hear me ! " said Hugoline, 
stretching out her arms to him. But he was 
gone. 

She sank on her knees, her heart swelling within 
her. 

" And I would give my life for him I " she said, 
rising long after, meekly obedient to a call from 
her grandmother. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

T^HILE Lewis was yet in sight, Eleanor stood 
watching his retreating figure, her hands 
clasped upon her breast, and her head thrown 
back. He looked round at her now and then, 
waving his hand and smiling in the glimmering 
light. Eleanor smiled too ; for his kiss was on 
her lips. By degrees her eyes grew dim and her 
head drooped. 

*''' Scheiden ihut Weh^* she sang softly to her^ 
self; and, her lover vanished, she turned slowly 
to obey his last injunction and go in at once. 
"Though I should much rather stay out," she 
murmured, petulantly, " I could not sleep again. 
I should rather ^t here alone, and watch the sun 
rise. Oh, I wish he had taken me with him ! " 

Eleanor lingered, looking vacantly with wide 
eyes at the night, and feeling the weight of care, 
lifted by him for a few moments, settling down 
again upon her. 

" I have told him nothing," she said. " T knew 
how it would be. When I was with him, it all 
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seemed impossible. It is impossible. I will not 
think of it again." 

She took from her pocket the letter, which the 
day before she had written to her betrothed, and 
tried to read it over in the dusk. " It is all non- 
sense," she. said ; " I will tear it up." 

But she did not tear it. Rather, her feelings 
while writing it seemed to regain their power over 
her. 

" And he loves me so ; he would not be very 
angry," she murmured: "it is for such a little 
while. If I had told him all, he would have said 
' Yes.' Oh, I wish I had told him. It is too hard 
to settle myself! " 

Just then the woman passed by Lewis on his 
way, and who, unseen, had been watching his 
proceedings since, advanced to the young girl's 
side and laid a hand upon her shoulder. 

"My child I" said she, in a low, caressing 
voice. 

Eleanor started and gave a little cry — ^her cheek 
pale, and her eyes glassy with terror. 

" Sit down, my precious. Did I frighten you ? 
It's a queer hour to see each other, isn't it? But 
I was that ill, there wasn't a wink of sleep for me 
this blessed night, and so I got as near you as I 
could. Come, Nell, you wasn't afraid like this 
yesterday! What's the matter? I'm your own 
mother, aren't I?" 

Eleanor had sunk down on the little bank where 
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she had stood to kiss her lover. She sat now, her 
elbow, on her knee, and her chin on her hand, 
gazing vacantly into the gray of the summer night, 
not heeding the fondling hand and the voice beside 
hers Suddenly she rose. 

"Oh, I can't, I can't! " she said, vehemently; 
" I mustn't stay here and talk to you. I promised 
I would go in at once ! " 

" Was that Lewis ? " asked the mother, slyly. 

"Yes,*' said Eleanor, abstractedly. 

" He looks quite the gentleman. It's grand for 
you, Nell, making such a match." 

The child was scarcely listening. " O mother 1 
I can't," she said ; " you must let me go. I will 
come again later. But I must go now. He told 
me to go in." 

"But if your own mother tells you to stay? 
Isn't it your parents as children had ought to 
obey?" 

Poor little Eleanor ! It was such a new thing 
for her to care about any " ought " at all ; she was 
easily bewildered. 

" And who loves you like your mother, I'd like 
to know ! What are grandfathers — grand- 
mothers ^" 

" Oh," said Eleanor, quickly, " I hate them. I 
don't want to please them. I wouldn*t give you 
up for them. But Lewis is different." 

" And does he want you to give me up ? Nell 
that's a bitter word. And will you doit? You 
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may have many lovers, my dear — of course you will, 
with your pretty face, but you'll never have but 
one mother." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Eleanor ; 
" I should never have a lover but Lewis. O mother ! 
I love him better than you. I couldn't give him 
up for you ! " 

" Bless me ! " said the mother, " give him up I 
That 'ud be a funny thing for me to ask. And 
he quite the gentleman, and such a grand match 
for you I " 

" No, no," interrupted Eleanor, confused ; " that 
isn't what I mean.'* 

" My precious, I don't mean for you to give him 
up. I love you too well, my sweet. And if I 
seemed a bit doubtful yesterday, it was because I 
hadn't never seen him, and didn't know whether 
he'd be a good husband to you. My dear, don't 
you think because I made such sad mistakes my- 
self, and 'ad such sad misfortunes, I don't know 
what a good 'usband had ought to be, and don't 
love my own daughter enough to want her to get 
one. My dear, it's I that want it for you, a deal 
more than that cruel old grandfather and grand- 
mother of yours wants it, who would let you go 
and marry anybody who went to chapel and pre- 
tended to read Deuteronomy regular." 

Eleanor did not look very much impressed ; 
partly because, used to language of ceremonious 
precision, she did not wholly follow her mother's 
speech. 
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"I don't think Lewis goes to chapel," she said, 
feebly. 

" Well, well,*' said Mrs Grey, changing her tone ; 
" I suppose, Nell, you love him, and that's enough 
for you. It always was enough for your poor 
mother afore you." 

" Yes ; I love him very much," said Eleanor, 
simply. 

"Bless your heart, my precious, I wouldn't do a 
thing to separate you ! If he says you ain't to come 
or he'll give you up, why there's an end of it. Til 
go away and never darken your path again, my 
sweet, and die alone in a ditch, and never mind 'ow 
wretched I am, so long as I know my poor girl is 
'appy." And Mrs. Grey burst into tears, and 
swaying herself backwards and forwards, buried 
her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 

" Mother, mother ! " cried Eleanor, " don't speak 
so ! I couldn't ever be happy, if I thought you 
were dying in a ditch, and I not there to take care 
of you. You know I couldn't." 

" But you'd have your Lewis, my dear," said the 
woman, drying her eyes. 

" You talk as if because I loved Lewis, I couldn't 
love any one else ! Mother, I have always thought 
of you and loved you ! And I would come with 
you this minute, no matter how — ^liow disagreeable 
it was," said Eleanor, with a little laugh, " if I 
didn't think it would make Lewis angry." 

" But what did he say when you told him, my 
dear?" 
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The girl sat down again and was slow in an- 
swering. 

" mother ! that was just it. I didn't tell him 
anything. I was afraid he'd say no. And I was 
afraid he " she paused, her lip quivering. 

Then the mother cast herself on the ground, 
weeping violently. 

" Mother, mother, don't ! you frighten me," said 
Eleanor. 

" It's my weakness as does it," sobbed Mrs. Grey; 
"I can't control my feelings like I used. I've 
suffered many a time and never shed one drop. 
But now, Nell — oh my ! — it makes me turn faint 
and giddy-like, so weak as I am." 

" O mother, dear mother, don't cry so ! I am 
fond of you. I will write to Lewis. I will tell 
him everything. He will let me come. He is 
never unkind to any one. He likes me to be 
fond of you. He has said so often. And he always 
lets me do what I like. Even if he was cross, 
he wouldn't be surprised if I said I must, must 
go. Just for a little while — till you are better, 
mother ! " 

"I shan't never be better, Nell," said Mrs. Grey, 
meaningly, as Eleanor bent over her. " Thank you, 
my dear, your sweet hand does me a world of good. 
It would soothe my dying pillow, Nell, as nothing 
else never could." 

" Did you go to see the doctor yesterday, mother 
dear?" 
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" Yes, Nell, to please you I did, as you d given 
me the money." 

" And what did he say ? What doctor was it, 
mother?" 

" Dr. Jones at Rothley, my dear/' 

" Dr. Smith, you mean,'* said simple Eleanor. 

"I mean Dr. Smith. IVe a poor memory for 
names since I've been ill. He said worse, Nell, 
than them other doctors said. ' Mrs. Johnson,* he 
says, ' I always tell the truth, I do. It's no good 
trying to hide it. You are dying, Mrs. Johnson. 
If you have a month to live, it's more than I 
expect.' " 

" O mother ! " said Eleanor, taking her mother's 
thin, hard hand, and gently rubbing it. 

"'And,' says he, 'you must go home at once. 
What bewitched you to come such a journey?' ' Sir,* 
says I, ' there was only one thing could have made 
me come. I come to see my daughter, sir, and to 
get her to go back with me to nurse me.' " 

" Poor, dear mother ! " said Eleanor. 

" And now," said Mrs. Grey, or Johnson, as she 
called herself, with a fresh burst of sobs, " I'm a- 
going away without her, and I've only a month to 
live ; I'm a-going to die without her." 

" O mother ! no, no ! " cried the poor child, "I 
couldn't bear it I I will come ! " 

'* No, Nell. Tve been a poor, wicked woman. 
I ain't fit company for my daughter. It's no matter 
that I'm a repentant, honest woman now, and a 
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good wife to. my 'usband. My daughter's a lady; 
and if she 'as to do with me, her lover, who's a 
gentleman — only a shopkeeper's son, though, my 
dear — would throw her overboard and marry the 
other one, Hugoline." 

"Mother, you must not say such things," in- 
terrupted Eleanor, indignantly ; " he wouldn't. 
He told me he wouldn't. He told me he would 
never love any one but me I " 

Mrs. Grey, a little put out by this interruption, 
and feeling that she had blundered, was unable to 
continue her appeal for a moment. 

" And it is not true," said Eleanor, still indig- 
nantly, '* that he will want to keep me away from 
you. He knowvS — all about you ; at least, I think 

so " The girl paused, her color rising. After 

a minute she resumed in a different tone ; " Lewis 
is very good and kind. He thinks people ought to 
do what is right, even if they don't like it. He has 
told me so. He scolded me once when I wanted 
to please myself. So when he hears all, how ill 
you are, and only for a month — O mother ! did Dr. 
Smith really say that ? — and that I think it right 
to go with you and help you, he will let me go. 
He will wish me to go — I know he will. I will 
write to him at once. But I must go in now," said 
Eleanor, rising and wondering why she was trem- 
bling so, " because I promised him I would." 

"But Nell, my precious ! " said Mrs. Grey, put- 
ing her arm round the girl and leaning lovingly 
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upon her, "you don't quite understand, my deax. 
Of course Lewis will let you go; there isn't no 
manner of doubt about it. But what it is, is this. 
There isn't no time to write letters to him, nor to 
any one. The doctor says it 'udbe death to me to 
stay one more day in England. 'You oughtn't 
never to have come,' he says ; ' and if you wa&t to 
get home at all, you must go at once.' And I must 
get home, Nell. I've more than you to think of. 
There's your little sister, that I was hoping you'd 
have a care of when I'm gone." 

" Have I a little sister ? " said Eleanor, a tender 
light shining in her eyes. 

" Of course you have, my dear. Didn't I tell 
you before ? — ^your little step-sister. Three years old 
she is, sweet blossom ! and as pretty as you are 
yourself; and it won't do to leave her alone with 
her father. I must make some arrangement for 
her when I'm- gone, that she mayn't grow up a 
wicked woman, now she won't have her elder sister 
to care for her. For you can't come, my dear, if 
you wait to write to Lewis. If you come, you must 
set off with me now — ^this minute; and then you 
can write and tell him all about it, and how you 
are gone because you knew he'd say ' Yes.' And 
listen, Nell ; he'll be all the more certain to say 
' Yes,' if he knows it can't be helped. He won't be 
angry about a thing that's done. Good men never 
arc, my dear — never. You may take my word for 
it, he'll love you all the better, my precious, for 
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clinging to your poor dying mother, and forgiving 
her and helping her to make a good end, and to die 
'appy, and to care for the little girl as is too young 
to know good from bad. Oh, Nell, I do believe 
I shall die on the way *ome, if you are not 
with me, my dear. I am that weak, I have no 
poMier to bear a broken heart too. And if I died 
on the way, my dear, wouldn't you feel very much 
as if you had murdered your own mother, not com- 
ing with me ? And what ever would Lewis think 
of you then, Nell? '* 

What need to record more? Little Eleanor, 
credulous and impulsive, who had always cher- 
ished an ignorant affection for her poor, despised 
mother, and who was bewildered by a quite new 
wish to be good like Lewis and Hugoline, was no 
match for Mrs. Grey. She did not want to go in 
the least ; but when reminded by her mother of 
what she had described a few days before — a long- 
indulged wish to return to her first friends and 
her first life — she began to think perhaps now she 
was mistaking her own feelings, and she would be 
all right and quite happy when once she had got 
away. Mrs. Grey was skilful to use any hint the 
child gave her. 

" You know what a pet you always was when 
you lived with me; and how you missed all the 
fussing and petting when you came here to these 
cold, 'ard people. Well, you'll *ave it all over 
again now, my dear, and more too; for though 
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people likes a pretty child of ten, they likes a 
pretty girl of seventeen a deal better." 

Eleanor did not care for this promise ; why not, 
she could not tell. It was true that she had pined 
for the caresses once lavished upon her. If she 
seemed to have lost her taste for them, she could 
not say why. At the moment she did not under- 
stand the vast difference Lewis had made for her. 
The change in herself had been so gradual that 
she had not noticed or thought about it. When 
he was away she still pined for caresses, and did 
not recognize that it was only his she cared for 
now. 

Mrs. Grey won the victory ; she had not meant 
to give up till she did so. She was the child's 
own mother ; she had a claim on her that no one 
else had. Everybody would admit it, save the 
unnatural grand-parents. She was going to die in 
less than a month. Nothing but her child's pres- 
ence could soothe her dying hours. She had come 
to seek her at the peril of her life ; and if she had 
to go back without her she would die of a broken 
heart. Eleanor loved her poor mother. And 
Lewis was a good man. Lewis would wish her to 
go. He would be angry with her if she did not go. 
And though it was a sad errand for the young 
girl — going to tend her dying mother — she would 
have a taste of the old Bohemian life, which she 
remembered invested with brilliant imaginary fas- 
cinations. 
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" I ^ill go," said Eleanor, " I wish you were not 
in such a hurry, but it can't be helped. I will go 
with you, mother." 

The poor child had no longer doubts to over- 
come ; only her own incomprehensible reluctance. 
With a heroic efifort she mastered that. 

" I will come, mother — ^poor mother — dear 
mother ! " she said, forcing herself to be affec- 
tionate, and wondering why, now she was with 
her mother, she did not love her half so much as 
when they had been apart. "Mother, I will 
come," said Eleanor, 

But oh ! " the pity of it, lago ; the pity of it.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" T ALWAYS do what I say, mother. You need 
not be afraid. I always do what I say. Only 
I did tell Lewis I would go in at once. I don't 
think I ever broke a promise before. I shall 
always be sorry about that. But you needn't be 
afraid. If I say I will be ready in an hour, I will. 
I must go in first and write to Lewis. 

" But there isn't time, Nell," said the mother, 
unwilling to relax her hold of the girl for a 
moment. 

" AYell, then, I won't come at all," said Eleanor, 
getting up, angrily. 

Mrs. Grey was obliged to give in. 

Eleanor re-entered the still sleeping house, and 
stole up to her room. How strange it all seemed 
in the dim light of the early dawn ! Her bed, from 
which she had risen hastily and in a widely different 
mood, looked cold and unfriendly. Her clothes, 
untidily tossed about, as she had made her hurried 
toilet, seemed to belong to another person than the 
trembling, frightened, unwilling girl, who slowly 
picked them up and put them away. She altered 
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her attire a little, putting on her gray, stufif dress 
and starched collar like Hugoline's, instead of the 
pretty white cotton and blue skirt she had donned 
for Lewis, and which had been almost hidden from 
him by the darkness. She tied up her hair and 
hid it away under her gray Sabbath bonnet, tears 
all the time falling in a slow persistent rain from 
eyes which it seemed useless to dry. She moved 
about languidly, as unlike herself as possible, 
dressing and tidying her room, not attending much 
to what she was doing, yet not thinking of any- 
thing in particular ; only conscious of a dull, hope- 
less pain in her heart, and a vague wish that the 
terrible month were over, and she were at rest once 
more with her lover's arm round her; or even 
that it were yesternight again, when she had lain 
down, worn out and miserable, on her pillow, but 
with the struggle still to come, and with Hugo- 
line's kind hand upon her brow. 

"I will tell Hugoline — oh yes, I will go and tell 
Hugoline," said Eleanor, with a throb of relief— 
" she is always kind ; *' and she turned to obey the 
impulse, which might have been salvation. But 
Hugoline's chamber was far away, and it seemed 
to the child impossible to rouse her cousin without 
rousing the stern grandparents too — who would 
be angry, and would not let her go. She softly 
drew back the window-curtains and looked out, 
leaning her aching head against the window-pane, 
and letting the warm breeze, heavy from jasmine 
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and honeysuckle, fan her wilful curls into disorder. 
Two hours ago she had leaned out to see her lover 
waiting below in the moonlight. The shawl in 
which she had muffled herself lay where she had 
tossed it on the floor. Now the first cold reflection 
from the beginning sunrise behind was tinting the 
western sky, and the dark moor lay distinct and 
still at her feet. Lewis was far away ; even her 
mother had disappeared. Eleanor pressed her 
trembling hands to her breast and sobbed aloud. 

She got his picture : it was for this she had come 
in ; his picture, and his last letter, and a golden lock- 
et he had given her with his name in pearls inside, 
and a golden chain to hang it round her neck : all 
of which she had kept hidden, and been afraid to 
show her grandparents or Hugoline. Even the 
pretty ring she wore for his dear sake, had not 
been wholly approved. Eleanor was fond of 
jewelry. There had always been bright, flashing 
stones upon her fingers, in defiance of the customs 
of her home. Lewis had not objected to them; 
they seemed appropriate to his bright little witch. 
But the simple ring of his own choice was diflfer- 
enf; perhaps at the first view Nelly had been 
secretly disappointed with it. She put on her 
locket now within her dress, and she hid her 
lover's picture upon her heart. Two or three 
other trifles which spoke of him she put in her 
pocket. 

Then, rubbing her dim eyes, she surveyed her 
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treasures still undisposed of. Her mother's por- 
trait and the sketch she had made herself of the 
baby brother, she left where they were. The 
wreath of faded chrysanthemums was taken down 
for a closer view. Some sudden fancy took her. 
Once more she adorned her sunny head with the 
forgotten finery of old times. Then she looked at 
herself. The pale cheeks, the tear-stained eyes, 
and the faded flowers seemed to have some strange 
meaning for her. She burst into sobs again, re- 
moved the poor relic, and then lighting a torch, let 
the dead garland consume slowly to ashes on the 
hearth. Then she took the gaudy rings from her 
shaking fingers, leaving only her lover *s pledge; 
and flung them away as far as she could through 
the open lattice, across the moor. And at last she 
sat down to write to Lewis. 

For long she waited, doing nothing, thinking 
of nothing — only weeping softly, and drawing 
idle, involuntary scrolls and arabesques on her 
paper. But the time was passing ; she had fixed 
an hour to join her mother, and she always kept 
her word. Shaking herself, and clenching her 
fist, she set herself to her task at last. Eleanor 
read the letter she had written yesterday ; it 
told him everything almost ; it would do very 
well. She added a long postscript. 

*' Dear, dear Lewis, — I wanted to tell you all 
last night when you came and surprised me so. 
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But I covldrCt. Oh» do forgive me. I am so 
dreadfully, dreadfully miserable. I didn't go in 
at once as I promised, because she came. O 
Lewis ! she went to Dr. Smith, and he says she 
can't live even a month ; and it will kill her if 
she stays one more day in England. So we are 
going at once — this very minute. I don't know 
how to bear it. But it is what you would wish if 
you understood it all, isn!t it? And mother is 
afraid I shan't be able to write to you very often, 
or get many letters from you while I am with her, 
because it is very difficult to get letters abroad. 
I don't know why. But you will find some way 
of writing, won't you, even if it is difficult ? And, 

Lewis ! it is not really very long. You 
wouldn't have been here again for a month, 
would you? And when it is over — when poor 
mother is dead Oh, it all seems so dreadful ! 

1 will write to you and you will tell me how to 
get home. Or perhaps you will come for me. 
Dear, dear Lewis, please do. And if grandmother 
is very angry, may I go to you and your kind 
father instead of coming back here ? I know 
granny will be angry, because she hates poor 
mother, and me too, I think. O Lewis ! do, do, 
do let me go to you when it is over ! I can't bear 
being away from you. O Lewis I I am crying so, 
i can't see what I write ; I am afraid you won't 
be able to read it. I do so wish you had taken 
me home with you to-night, but it is too late now. 
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Lewis, mother says if you don't like me to go, you 
can stop me, because we shall be in London on 
Tuesday evening for a little bit : only she doesn't 
quite know where, and not at all near where you 
live. But she says I may go and wait for you, at 
eight o'clock, on Blackfriars Bridge ; and you 
must come there, if you want to take me away. 
Oh please, Lewis, come, in any case, and give me 
a kiss. I don't know where Blackfriars Bridge 
is; but I will find it, and I shan't care how it 
rains or anything, if only you will come. I am so 
glad I thought of asking you to come in any case, 
because I know you will, and I am much happier 
now. We will post this ourselves, so that it will 
get to you earlier than if I left it here for the boy 
to take. O Lewis ! do, do come. Your own little 
Nelly. 

" I don't know where we are to be to-night. I 
wish we were going to London straight. Then I 
could go and see you. But mother says we can't. 
I suppose it is business ; but as she is so ill, it 
would be better to go at once, wouldn't it ? to get 
to Italy quick. She is married again now to some 
one named Johnson. I do so wonder what he is 
like. But she says I have a dear little step-sister 
of three years old. I shall love her. Please, dear 
Lewis, come 1 " 

She sealed the letter, and put it safe into her 
pocket. Then she took a last look at her pretty 
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room ; spoke to her bird and uncovered his cage, 
for the day to wake him. 

Eleanor slowly crept down the wide stair ; out 
at the back-door : out — alone — into the chill 
of the morning, to wait for her mother on the 
moor. 
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CHAPTER X. 

lyrEANWHILE Mrs. Johnson had hurried off 
towards Rothley. On the way, she met a 
man with a slouching, unpropitious air, his hands 
in his pockets, his hat pushed back, a short pipe 
in his mouth, and an expression of jealous sus- 
picion in his eye. 

" Well, what are you up to now ? " said he. 

" Look here," said Mrs. Johnson, panting and 
trembling with her exertions, " you get along and 
bring the cart at once. She's coming, but if we 
don't start straight off, well lose her." 

**And is she good for anything, if she do 
come ? " 

"She's just the prettiest creature you ever 
see. Don't stand staring there, but go and get 
things ready. And don't you meddle with her 
to-day, but just leave her to me. And, Tom, 
mind if she says anything about the doctor, he's 
Dr. Smith of Rothley, and IVe only a month to 
live. And you are broken-'earted, you know." 

" I'm broken-'earted, so I am," said the man, 
with a grin. "Well, bring her along; but I 
doubfc she's been more trouble than she's worth, 
this wench." 



PART III. 



*BICK FOB HOME." 

— Keats, 



CHAPTER I. 

** Lost angel of a ruined Paradise ! " Eleanor 
Grey had been thrust from the dream-world of 
her own delicate fancy and delight, into a real 
world of coarse, if sometimes gaudy, wretchedness. 
A pale, weary girl, stiff, miserable, and almost in 
tears, hardly to be recognized as the dainty, 
dimpled, singing creature called by Lewis a 
changeling from another sphere, — she found her- 
self, at the end of a hard day's journeying with 
her uncongenial companions, in a noisy and 
spirit-smelling inn of some strange and crowded 
town. 

All day she had fingered the letter to her lover: 
now at the journey's end she had to seek a post- 
office to send it off. 

" I will myself post his letter this time," Nelly 
had said merrily that morning, smiling in tlie 
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midst of her sadness. And all day long she had 
been saying .over to herself those words she had 
written, asking Lewis to meet her on Blackfriars 
Bridge to-morrow evening. 

But now, tired as she had never been after her 
longest moorland walk, with throbbing head, and 
an ever-rising lump in her throat which refused to 
be swallowed, — even to post her letter, she did 
not feel much inclined to wander out alone into 
the hot, seething, flaring streets of this town she 
did not know. She prepared to set forth, how- 
ever, and was very angry when the man Johnsoa 
said doggedly, putting his foot against the door — 

" You shan't budge an inch." 

Eleanor was furious ; but ah ! poor child, she 
was never strong, and now she was weary and 
worn out. She started up in a passion that 
frightened herself — sank back again on the hard 
chair, and burst into hysterical sobs. 

" Hold that noise," said Johnson, taking her by 
the wrists and giving her a little shake. 

The room swam round Eleanor, and for a mo- 
ment she was conscious of nothing but a roar of 
many waters pouring into her ears. Her mother 
pulled the man away. 

" Let her alone, Tom. That ain't the way to 
manage her: leave her to me. Why, Nell, my 
precious," she said, "what are you dreaming of? 
The post-office is miles away from here ! And you 
SO tired, you couldn't go a step I " 
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" I must, I will," said Eleanor, rising and totter- 
ing again towards the door. " I am not tired ; I 
was only frightened. It's my letter to Lewis. I 
must go with it, if I'm ever so tired." 

" It's better to let her go," said her mother, turn- 
ing to Johnson with an expression Eleanor could 
not see ; " it's a letter to her sweetheart, poor 
dear." 

Eleanor staggered on. 

" But, Nell, my dear, you'll drop in the street ! 
Ill go. I'm not so tired as you, I do believe ! " 
and then Mrs. Johnson burst into a racking fit 
of coughing, that made her face one hectic scar- 
let. 

" Mother, no — not you ! " said Eleanor, fright- 
ened, as she always was, by the tearing cough. 

" Well, my dear, I'll go and ask if there's a 
nearer post," said Mrs. Johnson, " and learn the 
way for you." 

She returned presently with the landlady, who 
seemed wonderfully respectable for the place. 

" Why, you couldn't send that child out in the 
streets this time of night ! " exclaimed the land- 
lady. " Give me the letters. I'm a-going to the 
post myself, and I'll drop 'em in for you." And 
she showed two stamped envelopes in confirmation 
of her statement. 

" Are you really going ? " said Eleanor ; " your 
own self ? " She did feel afraid of the streets, had 
no suspicion of treachery, and felt much more in- 
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clined to trust this nice woman's carefulness — ^than 
Johnson's, for instance. 

" I'm a-going myself. I never trust my letters 
to no one," said the hostess ; and Eleanor held out 
her letter reluctantly. 

" But it's very precious ! " she whispered ; then 
noticing that the good woman had holes in her 
shoes, she squeezed a shilling shamefacedly into 
the rough hand. 

" Bless your kind 'eart, my dear ! " exclaimed 
the landlady ; and Mrs. Johnson joined in — 

" It is a kind 'eart she 'as, Mrs. Grant. She's 
coming all this long way and leaving her fine home 
to nurse her poor,- dying mother. So you'll post 
her letter carefully, ma'am, won't you?" 

" That I will ! " said Mrs. Grant, enthusiasti- 
cally ; and Eleanor pulled her nearer to whisper — 

" How soon will he get it ? " 

" Eight A. M., my dear," said the woman, look- 
ing at the direction ; " and so will my sister, who 
lives in the very next street, get the one I'm a-send- 
ing 'er." 

And presently Nelly saw her going out with the 
letters in her hand, one of which — Eleanor recog- 
nized the envelope — she held up and shook play- 
fully to the watching girl. 

Quite satisfied, she turned to her mother and 
busied herself trying to make her comfortable ; all 
the better pleased when Johnson, muttering some- 
thing about beer, left them togethert 
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It had been a strange day. Now jolting along 
in a cart, now walking a stretch on foot ; now a 
short journey in a train, and again a long distance 
by a winding road in a post-chaise, passing places 
of which she had never heard, and seeing sights of 
which she had never dreamed — Eleanor often shook 
herself, with a vague impression that she must be 
asleep, and that she would presently wake and find 
herself in her little white bed at home. 

At home ! How lingeringly she whispered it to 
herself, and longed for a sight of Hugoline's fair 
face, and a touch of her gentle hand, as when she 
waked her for her morning's work with smiling 
reproof — 

" Wake up, childie, wake up I it is long past the 
time!^' 

Never again, O Hugoline ! never again ! For 
when she came back, grandmother would be angry ; 
and Lewis, dear Lewis ! would take her at once to 
himself. And the bright smile broke over the 
child's weary face, as she plodded along support- 
ing her mother. Lewis would promise her that 
when he came to kiss her to-morrow. 

Eleanor had not expected to make Mr. John- 
son's acquaintance so soon. When she found him 
of the party, she first thought herself less needed 
than she had fancied, and regretted that she had 
come. But as the day wore on, she saw that John- 
son was not at all kind or helpful to her sick 
mother, and she began to think it was just because 
11 
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he was there that she was wanted so much. From 
the first moment she conceived a dislike to him. 
His insolence, his coarse compliments to herself 
and her mother, his determination to be obeyed ia 
every trifle, his muttered oaths, and the savage 
kicks he bestowed on a lame, wretched, little dog 
which had followed them for a stage, frightened 
and disgusted her. How could her father's widow 
— Eleanor had a vague, glorified recollection of her 
father — have married such a man as this ? 

But for to-day he was fairly civil to the girl, and 
did not interfere with her much. She clung to her 
mother. 

" And I must not tell Lewis quite what a nasty 
man that is,*' she thought, " or he will not let me 
stay. Oh, I hope my little sister is not like him ! " 

" What place is this, mother ? " asked Nelly 
timidly, when Johnson had gone out. 

The mother did not seem at all sure herself. 

" Manchester, my dear," she said at last ; " Mr. 
Johnson has 'ad to come 'ere on business." 

" It seems a queer way of getting to London I " 
sighed Eleanor ; " Lewis used to go in a few hours 
by the train." 

Meanwhile Mr. Johnson had strolled down to 
the bar. 

" Well, where is it ? " he said, and the landlady 
handed him Eleanor's letter. 

He burst it open, and read it aloud with many 
expressions of contempt. 
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Then he called for a match and burnt it, laugh- 
ing as, with his hands in his pockets, he watched 
the curling flame. 

" You're a nice *un," said the hostess, disap- 
proyingly, but with no notion of interference. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TD^TGHT o'clock on a June evening is not the 
most disagreeable hour in London. 

Eleanor had felt stifled and sick all day, after 
a sleepless night and a long morning in the noisy, 
dirty, airless room, attending on her mother, who 
was really ill, and, frightened herself, frightened 
the child with lamentations. 

" Oh, she is dying ! I am sure she is dying ! " 
exclaimed Eleanor to Johnson, after two miserable 
hours alone with the sick woman, which anxiety 
and fear had immeasurably lengthened. 

" Hold your noise," said Johnson, pushing her 
aside ; " and you, woman, get up and mind your 
business. We are off now in ten minutes." 

However ill Mrs. Johnson might be, she had no 
choice but to rouse herself. Eleanor had as yet no 
idea of the power of will over bodily weakness ; 
she was astonished by her mother's sudden energy. 
After contemplating her for some time in wonder, 
she concluded that the woman had been making 
herself out worse than she was, and giving her all 
this anxiety on purpose. It made Eleanor angry ; 
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she was cross and unwilling, exasperating John- 
son, who did not conceal his displeasure. Then 
followed a long journey in a crowded third-class 
carriage, which seemed to revive the sick woman, 
probably upset by the unwholesome atmosphere of 
the inn. But to Eleanor it was pure misery. 
Wholly unused to railway traveling, the jolting, the 
noise, the confinement, irritated her delicate 
nerves. A child of nature, she was out of her ele- 
ment in this product of man's art. She sat with 
drooping head, and little hands pinching each other 
with despairing force, learning her first lesson of 
silent endurance, because her torture was hot 
merely irremovable by her companions, but inex- 
plicable to them. Now and then a tear rolled 
down her pale cheeks ; but on the whole, hers had 
now become a tearless suffering, of a kind quite 
new to her. Her mother grew alarmed, and once 
insisted upon Johnson fetching some brandy, which 
Eleanor ungraciously refused. Mrs. Johnson drank 
it herself, and Eleanor stared at her with a new 
horror in her eyes, and thought of her grandfather's 
long exordiums upon strong drink, which she had 
been used to consider so tiresome and unnecessary. 
But in the child's heart a secret hope was 
quietly taking root and growing. It was not so 
very long now. Lewis would soon be with her. 
She could endure anything till then. For Eleanor 
had recognized that the undertaking was beyond 
her strength. She should not have come. How- 
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ever much her mother wanted lier, she could not 
go. Even if Lewis wished it, it was still impossi- 
ble. She would tell him so, and he would save her, 
and let her stay with himself. Eleanor had a half 
hope that he would save her without her asking. 
Perhaps he would not wish her to go. She did 
not care how much he scolded her for what she 
had done, so long as he took her away from these 
terrible people. In no case would he force her to 
go against her will. The moment she saw Lewis, 
she would be safe. And she had no doubts at all 
about his coming — dear Lewis, who had traveled 
all those hours in the night-time for one kiss. 

She counted the minutes as she sat in her silent 
misery. Soon now — very soon — he would be 
with her ; his arm would be round her. She would 
be saved. She would be with him forever. This 
time, oh no I this time he would not refuse to take 
her home with him. 

So that when eight o'clock came, and the quiet 
of the evening had settled down upon the weary 
city, it was with shining eyes and smiling lips that 
the girl took her stand at the trysting place on 
Blackfriars Bridge. She threw herself down on 
the stone bench with an air of relief, pushed her 
bonnet back, and rejoiced in the fresh breeze, 
which blew through her tangled curls. Big Ben and 
St. Paul's struck eight, and Eleanor in her glad- 
ness counted the strokes aloud and laughed at 
them. 
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" Eight o'clock I He will come now I Oh, I am 
so glad I got here first ! " said the merry little 
witch, thinking it would be something to tease 
Lewis about. 

She was a bright, beautiful creature again, after 
the long day's misery ; and she looked gayly down 
the dark river, and laughed at the queer houses, 
and smiled at the long streams of light from the 
early-lit lamps, and was comforted and happy. 

" Mother," said Eleanor, with some anxiety, 
rather frightened to find that two persons pass- 
ing had stopped at a short distance to stare at 
her, *'you won't leave me till he comes, will 
you?" 

" No, no, my dear,^ I'm here,'* said Mrs. John- 
son ; but she moved to the far end of the bench, 
and sat with her back to her, as if they did not 
belong to each other. 

The first quarter struck. Eleanor began to be 
impatient. 

" He is very long ! " she sighed ; " and how 
rude people are in London, mother ! and what a 
number of people there are passing here ! " 

The half-hour struck. Something of the day's 
dull endurance had fallen on the child again, and 
she stared down into the water without speaking, 
now and then gazing anxiously round to look for 
Lewis. A well-dressed man, who had passed two 
or three times, examined her curiously, and sat 
down beside her. It was not Lewis — a fact which 
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made Eleanor angry. She took no notice of 
him. 

" A fine evening, miss," began the stranger. 

" Mother, mother, he's saying something ! " cried 
Eleanor, starting up in alarm. 

The man laughed and moved away. 

Eleanor sat down again, straight upright this 
time, with her hands clasped on her knees and a 
bright spot in the middle of each round cheek. 
Her eyes shone with a feverish brilliance ; the gray 
bonnet had fallen backward, and some of her curls 
had got loose and strayed over her shoulders. She 
was very lovely. Poor little Eleanor ! 

Nine o'clock struck. The stars were coming 
out, and shedding their peaceful beams over the 
city. Mrs. Johnson shivered, but Eleanor took 
no notice of her. 

"Oh, I do, do wish Lewis would come ! " burst 
from the girl's lips at last, in a despairing cry. 

" Half an hour more, Nell," said the mother, in 
reply. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Eleanor, 
quickly. 

" Afore we must go," said Mrs. Johnson. 

" Oh, I can't go till Lewis comes," said the child, 
with decision. 

" But, my deary, what are you thinking of? It's 
what I told you all along. He's quite satisfied you 
should come with mother ; so he lets you be — 
that's all." 
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" Oh no, mother ! I asked him to come in any 
case to see me," said Eleanor, vehemently. " I 
know he'll come," she said, with quivering lips. 

Mrs. Johnson felt really sorry for her. 

" My precious," she said, quite gently, " why didn't 
you tell me that afore ? Lewis would never do 
that I He'll only come if he don't want you to go 
along of me. And you see, as he ain't come, it's 
clear he's all pleased and right. Why, Nell, my 
dear, you don't know the size of London ! This 
is miles upon miles away from where he lives. 
He'd never come without it was quite nec- 
essary." 

" Oh, I am sure he will come ! " said Eleanor, 
with tears in her eyes. " I asked him to ! " But a 
great fear had seized her, and as she turned to gaze 
at the river again she trembled like a leaf. 

" O mother ! do you think, perhaps, he didn't 
get the letter?" sobbed Eleanor at last, throwing 
herself into her mother's arms. 

" Get the letter, Nell ? Why, of course he did. 
Mrs. Grant told me she posted it her own self. My 
dear, it is all right. He knows you're along of me, 
and is quite satisfied. ' You'll get a pretty letter to 
say so in a day or two." 

" Oh no, no ! " sobbed Eleanor. After a few 
minutes she rose with the courage of desperation. 
" Mother, I'll tell you what we must do. We must 
go to him ! " 

" There ain't time, Nell. Mr. Johnson'll be very 
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angry if we aren't back at the minute. The 
steamer won't wait for us, my dear." 

" Mother, you don't understand," said Eleanor. 
" I must see Lewis." 

" Bless the girl ! she don't know much of lovers, 
or she wouldn't think such a deal of one. You 
can't, my dear. Come, we must go ; there's the 
clock striking half-past nine." 

" Mother, please, listen. I must — T will go to 
Lewis. Mother, I*m not coming with you after 
all. I'm very, very sorry ; but indeed I couldn't 
do it. I wish I hadn't left home ; and now I must 
go to Lewis." 

Mrs. Johnson made no more appeals to the 
child's feelings. She simply said, in a dry, hard 
tone of voice — 

" Then you'll have to go alone, my dear. You 
don't know your way ; you won't be able to walk 
so far. Strangers will insult you in the streets. 
You won't never get to your friends at all ; and if 
you did, they would be angry with you for com- 
ing. And we should be gone ; so you couldn't 
have no help from us." 

Eleanor sank again on the bench and sobbed 
aloud. Two or three children stood before her and 
stared ; and then a policeman and one or two 
more persons, seeing the beginning of a crowd, 
gathered round her. 

" London streets is dreadful for a young girl I '* 
pronounced Mrs. Johnson to these people. 
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The man who had tried to make Eleanor's ac- 
quaintance before, now pushed through the group 
and sat down by her again, touching her hand. 

"What! didn't he come after all?" said he, 
jocosely. " Suppose you talk to me instead ! " 

Eleanor . started up with terror-stricken eyes. 
When she saw the circle of strange faces, and the 
impudent one by her side, it was with difficulty 
she repressed a scream. She felt as if she had gone 
mad, and as if she did not care to live another 
minute. 

"Take care, my precious," said Mrs. Johnson, 
rather alarmed, and in the old caressing voice hold- 
ing her arm 

" Mother, mother I " cried Eleanor, " take me 
from this — anywhere ^" 

As they walked away, the girl shaking with 
short, convulsive, tearless sobs, they were joined by 
Johnson. The mother said a few words to him ; 
he called a cab, and they all got into it. 

" Are you taking me to Lewis ? " asked Eleanor 
feebly, after a long time. 

" To the steamer, my dear," said Mrs. Johnson, 
as dryly as she could. The man Johnson carried 
Eleanor on board in a faint. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QHE recovered. The fresh air off the sea had 
reviving power. She sat on deck, not uncom^ 
fortable, watched but not interfered with by- 
Johnson. Escape for the present was impo^ible : 
on the first opportunity she would write to Lewis 
and tell him to come for her. 

"He will come ! " said Eleanor, " and till then 
I will be as good as ever I can to poor mother.*' 

The wind rose, and as they stood out to sea 
the waves became rough. Most of the passengers 
vanished, exceedingly miserable. Johnson, his 
prize secure, relaxed his hold upon her. Eleanor 
had no feeling of sickness, and found the rough 
sea delightful. When a wave dashed over her, 
it was as an exhilarating draught. Once or twice 
she cried aloud in wild joy. She was an elemental 
creature, whose spirit exulted in all things natural. 
She forgot her miseries. 

" When I write to Lewis,'' she said, gleefully, 
"I will tell him of this!*' 

An old sailor wrapped a tarpaulin round her, 
and cheered her with kind, admiring words. The 
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moon and the stars shone down upon her. After 
a time, the gray streaks of dawn appeared, and 
then a brilliant sunrise. Now and again her eye- 
lids closed, and she had wild, pleasant dreams. 
She was far away — in another world, wondering 
and delighting at everything. When she awoke, 
her eyes were bright and her heart beat with 
hope. The old sailor brought her a biscuit, and 
showed her the coast of France. Her eye sparkled. 
She had lived there as a child ! 

It was a radiant, beautiful creature who danced 
down to the sea-sick passengers below. 

" Mother, mother, wake up ! We have arrived. 
We shall go on shore presently. And the sun 
shines! It is a beautiful day! And the air is 
hot and clear — not like England. Oh, you will 
be much better here ! Mother, dear mother ! " 

Alas ! poor child I 

They sat outside a pleasant French cafe, eating 
rolls and drinking hot coffee with abundance of 
scalding, rich French milk. Every one who passed 
cast admiring glances at the lovely English dam- 
sel. Johnson began to think his prize worth 
having, and was in a good humor. 

And then Eleanor begged for some ink, and, 
extravagant child, gave the wiiter a whole Eng- 
lish shilling to buy her a stamp. 

" I am going to write to Lewis," she said, gayly, 
" and tell him everything, and scold him, scold 
him; and ask him to come for me," she added 
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in a lower voice, a shade crossing her bright 
face, 

" Very well, my dear, if you really wish it," 
said Mrs. Johnson, sadly ; " we wouldn't keep you 
against your will. But at any rate, it has been 
sweetly pleasant having you for a day or two. 
Don't forget to tell him where to write to you, 
Nell!" 

Ah, poor, little, trusting Eleanor ! Not that 
letter, none of her letters, in spite of all her care, 
ever reached her lover. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ND no answer ever came from him. 

Day after day she watched and waited : at 
first, wondering ; then impatient ; then with tears ; 
then with the dull, tearless agony of despair. 

"Mother, mother, O mother, he must be dead!" 
moaned the girl, as she dressed her sick mother 
for the low theatre where she was a performer. 
The wretched mother had grown very fond of her 
stolen child. She did not exactly like telling her 
lies, but this was better than losing her. 

" My dear, my dear, don't you see how it is ? 
You are too simple, Nell ; but I hate to waken you, 
my dear." 

" Mother, I don't know what you mean. Oh, 
tell me ! If you knew what it is to go without 
his letters all this time I And I thought it would 
have been only for a* month ! " 

" Well, I'd have died quicker if I could, Nell," 
said Mrs. Johnson. 

" I didn^t mean that, mother," said Eleanor, 
gently. She had grown very quiet and gentle, 
poor child. 
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**My dear, I 'eard from Lewis, but I didn't 
like to tell you. I thought you'd have guessed 
how it was yourself by this time." 

*' Show me the letter, mother ! " 

" I tore it up, Nell. I was afraid you'd find it. 
It weren't a nice letter. He weren't pleased about 
your coming, Nell , that's what it was. And he 
hates your poor mother, my dear, and can't have 
nothing to do with her, he says ; and so, my poor 
dear, he's like all other men, and has thrown 
you over." 

Mrs. Johnson, who had expected a scene, 
looked curiously at her daughter, wondering to 
see from the impulsive child no further sign of 
emotion than a sudden paling of her cheeks and 
a trembling of the slender hands pressed tightly 
together. She little knew all the child had 
suffered in those few months, nor how she had 
learned to suffer. 

" She don't care much after all," said Mrs. 
Johnson to herself ; then aloud, " Cheer up, my 
precious ! Men isn't worth breaking hearts 
about. We'll find you another sweetheart, my 
dear, and a better one." % 

" You and I don't think the same about these 
things, mother," said Eleanor, rising and pushing 
past her mother into the inner room. She was 
changed from the little witch of a few short 
weeks ago. 
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CHAPTER V. 

f\P many heroines the sufferings have been 
admired and praised. Who cares for the 
sorrows of the weak? Eleanor Grey was weak. 
She had made a mistake, and she had no power 
to deliver herself from it. She could only endure 
on, till some one came to save her ; and no one 
came. In old days, when there had been nothing 
very much the matter, she had fancied herself 
jumping into the dark, still pond on the moor, 
and ending her sorrows there. Being an ignorant 
little pagan, spite of all her grandfather's teaching, 
she still supposed something of the sort would be 
the proper ending of her misery; but she soon 
learned that such a step was not for her. She 
had not the courage for it. She would just live 
on till some one or some accident came to her 
assistance, or put her out of the way forever. 

And the weak have ever sufferings to bear 
from the cruel, unknown to the strong. Though 
Johnson had no claim upon Eleanor, he soon 
lavished tortures upon her that he would not 
have ventured upon her mother. 

Johnson was the pro])rietor, manager, and chief 
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actor of a low theatre in an Italian town. He 
had fancied that Eleanor, with her fair, bright 
face, and wild voice, would be a performer worth 
the having. Her mother still took the principal 
female rOlen; but as her illness increased, her 
performance became less and less satisfactory. 
There were other women to be had in plenty; 
but Johnson, who was not without talents of a 
certain low order, was unsatisfied by their qualifi- 
cations, and, moreover, wanted some one whom 
he could reduce to absolute submission. When 
he saw Eleanor, radiant as she was at intervals 
during the first few days, he thought he had 
found the star he sought. He was civil to her, 
and had visions of raising himself and his company 
by her means. He was keen enough to observe 
that her beauty was cf a rarer and more delicate 
type than her mother's, and that she had not her 
mother's innate vulgarity. Not that he knew 
wherein the difference between them consisted, 
nor himself thought the girl could hold a candle 
to her mother; but he found out that Eleanor 
might easily prove attractive to persons who 
before had seemed hopelessly out of reach. The 
child was so innocent and unsuspecting, that 
when among her mother's acquaintances she 
found one with some pretension of gentle man- 
ner, she was ready enough in her loneliness to 
make friends. And then came into play all her 
pretty, unconscious smiles and coquetries, which 
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to her had no meaning whatever, and which even 
Lewis Cole had found irresistible. 

Johnson watched her, and thought all this might 
be turned to account. Mrs. Johnson thought so too, 
and had dreams of increased opulence for the whole 
establishment. Any delicate, refined feelings on 
any subjects Mrs. Johnson might ever have had, her 
course of life had long since swept away. But she 
had a strong animal love for her children ; she liked 
to have her Nell with her, and had never acquiesced 
in their separation. She would have borne any- 
thing for the three-year-old Jessie. The baby-boy, 
born about a month after Eleanor's coming, was the 
one for whom she cared the least. 

At first, Eleanor had refused any connection with 
the theatre. 

" I am not going to stay,'* she said, decidedly. 
" Lewis is coming to take me home, so it would 
not be worth beginning." 

But as the days passed, and no Lewis came, nor 
tidings of him, she began to think of the theatre as 
a distraction and resource. She always remem- 
bered how she had ridden in a circus as a child, 
and worn the wreath of white chrysanthemums, 
and how she had enjoyed it. In one corner of her 
heart she had a sort of longing to do such things 
again. Johnson arranged a part for her, in which 
her pretty face and her pretty voice were to be as 
attractive as possible. Eleanor began to study it 
with as much enthusiasm as she could bestow upon 
anything in this terrible life. 
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But before the day of performance, Eleanor's 
ideas on many subjects had been rudely altered. 
Her master frightened her beyond endurance, and 
she dreaded attempting anything for him. Then 
her part revolted her, and opened her eyes to many 
things of which she had known nothing before. 
And lastly, she had become shy, dreading notice 
from any one, and fearful of attracting it. She 
had discovered what sort of people her gentle- 
mannered friends were ; and she fled from them 
now, scarcely less than from her mother's coarser 
acquaintances. 

" I can't, I tell you — ^I can't do it ! " sobbed 
Eleanor, when the day came. 

" You shall, or I'll break every bone in your 
body ! " Johnson swore at her,^ and the terrified 
girl dared say no more. 

Eleanor knelt at the window of the attic, where 
she slept with the two children, and prayed to her 
grandfather's God in agony — 

" O God ! O God ! do— do — ^let Lewis come to- 
day ! O God, I will bear anything afterwards ; 
but do— do send Lewis to me to-day, even if he 
hates me afterwards ! " 

Poor Nelly ! She could not imaging Lewis hating 
her. That phrase had no real meaning. 

As the day wore on, and still Lewis came not, 
her prayer altered. 

" O God, let me die to-day I before it is time to 
go to the theatre ! '* 
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But she did not die, and even while she prayed, 
had no faith that her prayer would be answered. 

Then she thought she would run away. She 
took Jessie as if for a walk, and was slipping out, 
not to return till too late for the performance. 

" You go and sit down," said Johnson, with his 
customary oath. Shaking in every limb, Eleanor 
obeyed. 

" My deary, I felt just the same my first day,'' 
said Mrs. Johnson, consolingly. 

" Oh no, mother, I know you didn't," said Elea- 
nor. 

They forced some spirits down her throat, dressed 
her in tawdry grandeur, which was yet becoming, 
and pushed her en to the stage, 

" It'll be right once she's there." Mrs. Johnson 
had said confidently, judging others by herself, and 
thinking delay would be useless, and only prove 
exasperating to Johnson. 

Eleanor looked round, and saw the crowd of 
coarse, cruel faces. She heard a sort of cry of 
rude admiration. On the stage, Johnson, as actor, 
was waiting to receive her with outstretched arms. 
She saw in him only the tyrant and oppressor. She 
opened her lips to begin her song. Only sobs 
came. Johnson came a step nearer to her. Some 
one laughed. Eleanor cast one terrified look 
around, turned and fled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T^HE mother shielded her child from the man's 
fury ; but he never spoke a civil word to 
Eleanor afterwards. Mrs. Johnson wanted her to 
try again. Johnson refused to allow it. The girl 
herself said nothing. It seemed to her as if she 
could not live to try again. If they wished her to 
go on studying, her spirit was too much broken to 
rebel. By degrees the subject dropped. Eleanor 
attended her mother, nursed the children, and 
kept out of the way as much as she could. She 
was getting thin and pale : the dimples were 
vanished, the bright eyes sunken and dull. She 
had cut off her sunny curls, because one whom she 
had fancied a friend, had praised them overmuch. 

She kept them hidden in her garret. 

" They are Lewis's," she said, hiding the ring 
he had given her with them. 

Much of the day she spent up there in her attic, 
creeping down to her mother when she thought 
Johnson was away. 

When the day's heat was over, and the calm, 
beautiful sunset was coming on, she took the baby 
in her arms, and with Jessie holding her dress, she 
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went out. Occasionally she stayed in the streets 
and smiled sadly at the pretty things in the shops 
— it was a small, meagre town, where there were 
few attractions for any one — or scanned wistfully 
the strange faces, in the hope of seeing Lewis. If 
she had two or three soldi^ she bought some sweet- 
meats or a bunch of flowers. 

Oftener she took her children out of the town 
among the vineyards and olive-groves behind. She 
would toil up some steep hill, and sit till dusk upon 
a low wall. At first, she used to tell Jessie long 
fairy-stories out of her head, and sing to the baby. 
But afterwards they sat quite still, the two little 
ones asleep, and the girl gazing wearily over the 
sea, where, if a sail came by, it never brought her 
lover. Often she gathered flowers and vine-leaves, 
and made garlands for herself and Jessie. Passers- 
by used to wonder at her, so fair, so childish, and 
so sad : but she was rarely spoken to. Her inno- 
cent eyes, with their confiding boldness, and her 
sad smile, protected her. 

" I want to go home to England," said Eleanor 
one day to an old priest, who had seated himself by 
her side on the low olive-yard wall : " can you tell 
me how ? " 

He shook his head. " It is a long, long way, 
fandulla^^^ he said, gravely, " and thou canst not 
go alone. Hast thou a friend there, little one ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes," said Eleanor, with her far-away gaze over 
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the sea. But she did not tell him who. She had 
given up talking of Lewis. In those days she wore 
a little peasant dress, with white neck and white 
sleeves— not exactly the dress of the country, but 
like enough to it to escape remark. As winter 
came on, she asked for no warm things. Her 
mother seemed to require them more. 

And Mrs. Johnson still lived on and still nightly 
went through her part on the boards of the low 
theatre. ^ She had still the tearing cough and the 
racking pain in her side : and often for days she 
lay on her hard mattress, only rising at night for 
her performance, and letting Eleanor cook and 
manage everything. She was thin as a spectre 
now, and her white cheeks were hollow — her beauty 
gone, as Johnson plainly told her. It was with 
difficulty she was made presentable for the theatre. 

" I can't have it much longer," growled John- 
son ; " and then if you don't work, you girl, you 
may all starve." 

*' I could work at something," said Eleanor, as 
Jessie, a clever child and frightened at the pros- 
pect of starving, clung to her ; " if you will give 
me some paints, I will paint a picture and sell it." 

" Hold your noise," said Johnson, pushing her 
rudely aside. 

What could she work at? Eleanor pondered 
and pondered, and could think of nothing. And 
why should she work for this man and his children ? 
She was a prisoner against her will. And he did 
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not seem in want of money. At least he always 
had enough if he wanted it for himself. 

Oh, if Lewis would only come — now — now — or 
write her one line in her soul-starvation. 

" I could bear it then ! " groaned Eleanor. 

She did not believe her mother's statement about 
the letter received from him. Mrs. Johnson had 
told her many lies. And Lewis would not have 
acted so. If he had cast her off (she did not be- 
lieve that of him), he would have told her so her- 
self ; and he would have come for her and taken 
her home to Hugoline. When she thought seri- 
ously, she told herself he was dead. But for the 
more part, she did not think : only wondered, and 
despaired, and endured, with a dull, aching agony 
that only the weak can know. And she was very 
gentle. She was kind to the children, who clung 
to her as to a mother. The baby seemed espec- 
ially her own : he had been given to her from his 
birth. No one had named the poor, little, un- 
needed brat; but when they were quite alone, 
Eleanor called him Lewis. Jessie was like her 
mother— dark, and clever, and handsome. The 
baby was ugly, and coarse, and strong, like the 
father. Eleanor loved them both ; and she was 
patient with her mother. She never uttered re- 
proaches, but she had given up talking, and she 
never mentioned Lewis. Sometimes she had 
spoken of the old people and Hugoline, and their 
lonely home. 
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" I hate 'em all ! " said Mrs. Johnson, with fierce 
energy: "even if I hadn't wanted you, my pre- 
cious, I'd have taken you to spite 'em ! " Eleanor 
dropped that subject also. 

" Are you happier since I came, mother ? " asked 
the girl, one day. 

"Oh yes, my deary, happier than ever I was 
before." 

The poor child felt a glow of gratitude. 

" And you'll mind the children when I'm gone, 
Nell ? and don't let him beat them." 

" O mother," said Eleanor, wildly, " I'm not his 
daughter ! Must I stay all my life with him ? " 

" Well, you'll starve if you don't," said Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"Won't he let me go home then?** she asked, 
clasping her hands. 

"My dear," said her mother, "you can't never 
go to Lewis Cole again. He wouldn't speak to 
you. You must take some one else, my dear." 

"Mother! mother I" moaned Eleanor. Pres- 
ently she said, " Oh, I do, do hope you'll live on, 
mother — a great deal longer. It would be worse 
not ! " 

" I don't know as I care much about living now," 
said Mrs. Johnson, faintly. 

" But I can't think what we'd do, . mother ! " 
cried the girl. 

" Don't be looking forward, child," said Mrs. 
Johnson. 
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Eleanor did not look forward much. The 
present evil was more than sufficient. She lived 
in the past, and she was still young enough to 
hope. It seemed as if some bright day Lewis must 
come for her. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

r^NE spring morning, almost two years after 
Eleanor had left her home, she was standing 
at the door of the wretched house where now she 
dwelt, and enjoying the early sun. Johnson had 
been away for a few days, and she was happier 
than usual. Baby sat on her arm, and she was 
smiling and cooing to him ; a stranger who had 
been watching her for some moments, came over 
and addressed her. 

" What is your name ? *' he said. The girl's 
heart leaped, and a pretty flush rose on her cheek, 
for the stranger, who was fairly respectable-look- 
ing, spoke in English. 

"Eleanor Grey ! " she replied, looking up with 
glad eyes. She had never had occasion to deny 
her name. 

" I thought so ; and what are you doing 
here?" 

Eleanor was rather puzzled. " I am here to be 
with mother," she said, after a pause. 

" Oh ! that was your mother then, that wreck of 
a woman I saw come in here yesterday ? I hardly 
recognized her." 
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The tone was hard and unkind. " Poor mother 
is very ill," said Eleanor, with angry tears starting 
to her eyes. 

"What child is this?" 

" Mother's little boy ; my brother. Do you 
know mother, sir ? " 

" No ; I am happy to say I don't, now." 

Eleanor felt uncomfortable, and was going 
in. 

" Don't you remember me ? " asked the stranger, 
laying a heavy, detaining hand upon her shoulder. 
"Put that thing down and attend to me. Don't 
you know me, I say? " 

Eleanor looked wonderingly at the stranger, as 
she obeyed him. Something in his appearance or 
manner seemed familiar, but she could not imagine 
who he could be. 

" How did you get here, child ? " 

" Mother went for me because she was ill, and 
asked me to come ; and I came." 

" You came, did you ? Was your grandfather 
alive?" 

" Oh yes ; and grandmother and Hugoline. Do 
you know them ? And oh," she cried, clasping 
her hands, and gazing up at him with beating 
heart, " do you know Lewis too ? Oh tell me 
something about him ! " 

"Who is Lewis?" 

" He is mine ; I love him ; I am going to be 
married to him," 
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The man laughed scornfully. "Are you in- 
deed ! Good news for him ! " 

Eleanor shook his arm impatiently, " Lewis Cole 
his name is I Oh, do tell me if you know him, and 
something about him ! " 

" Lewis Cole ? What I the bookseller's son ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " she cried, pressing her hands against 
her breast, and trembling with excitement ; "you 
do know him ! O sir, please — ^please sir, show me 
how to get back to him ! " 

The man pushed her from him. "No, thank 
you ; I'll be the ruin of no honest man, If he has 
got rid of you, the better for him." 

"Why do you say that?" said Eleanor, indig- 
nantly. "I have not done anything wrong; I 
love Lewis and he loves me." 

" You have been here with your mother ; that 
is enough — quite enough for him, you may be sure. 
No; I won't have anything to say to you. Do 
you know who I am, Eleanor?" 

"No." 

"Your father. Now, good morning to you,** 
and he walked away hastily. For a few moments 
Eleanor stood still, too much bewildered to move 
or tliink. Then she suddenly flew after him. 

" Oh," she cried, beseechingly, " do take me 
away ! I hate being here. Do, please. If that is 
it, take me away." 

" No ; I will have nothing to say to you. You 
are her daug^ater ; that is enough. I gave you 
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one chance when I sent you to the old people. If 
you have thrown it away, you shall not have 
another. I loathe the thought of you both — you 
and your mother." 

Eleanor dropped his arm, and drew back, 
frightened. 

"Ah," she said presently, in a low voice, "do, 
do go home to grandfather and grandmother. 
They want you. I know they do. Hugoline said 
it was for you they kept the guest-chamber 
ready ! " 

" They want me about as much as I want you. 
Get out of my sight I " He pushed her aside, and 
strode away. 

The girl went back, trembling and sorrowful. 

" He is a wicked man too," she said, "and he is 
very cruel. Oh, I wish I had never been born ! " 

She went in quietly, and took her place by her 
mother, who, during these few days' peace, had 
spent much time resting on her pallet-bed. Elea- 
nor sat a long while without speaking, her hands 
pressed tightly together, and her grave, blue eyes 
watching her mother. At last she spoke— 

" How long had my father been dead when you 
married again, mother ? " 

" Why, Nell, what do you mean ? " asked Mrs. 
Johnson, closing her eyes, and looking rather dis- 
turbed. 

" Mother, were you quite sure he was dead?" 

The miserable woman made no reply. She did 
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not like her child's clear eyes fixed upon her* 
Eleanor slipped off her chair, and knelt by her 
mother's side, burying her face in her hands. 

" O mother, he isn't dead ! I saw him to-day I " 

Mrs. Johnson started up on her elbow, her hoUoTV 
eyes shining with terror. ^ 

"Saw him? Nell! Here?" 

" Yes, mother ; just now. He spoke to me. He 
said dreadful tilings. Don't be frightened, mother. 
He is not coming in." 

The woman sank back on her pillow. 

" You didn't know^ mother, did you ? '* asked the 
girl, wistfully after a silence only broken by the 
invalid's short pants. 

The mother did not answer at once. 

" No, Nell, no," she said at last, hastily, and in 
a low voice. 

The days were past in which Eleanor believed 
all she was told. She looked at her mother now, 
and read the truth. But she did not reproach her. 
What was the use ? And indeed Eleanor's own 
ideas on such matters were instinctive, and could 
hardly liave been put into speech. 

" You won't leave me,- Nell ? " whimpered the 
sick woman. After a pause — " Not afore I die ? 
My precious, my sweet one ! " 

Eleanor rose, her hands clasped and pressed to 
her brow. " Mother ! " she burst forth, vehe- 
mently, " let us come away I You and me and the 
children I " 
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" There ain't nowhere to go, Nell." 

" Let us go away ! Home ! To England — ^to 
Lewis." * 

" There ain't no one would take us, Nell." 

The child sat down. That talk with her father 
had crushed her. Had she really suffered such 
contamination that, for the future, only her mother's 
life and her motlier's associates were possible to 
her ? For tlie first time, she realized that Lewis 
might refuse to receive her again. 

" It's fine talkhig, Nell,'' said Mrs. Grey. " It 
takes money to go to England, and we ain't got 
none. It takes money to live, my dear — ^two wo- 
men and two children — and we ain't got none* 
And I doubt I'll never act again, my dear." 

" Mother, I don't care. Let us come ! We 
can't stay here. I don't feel as if I could speak to 
him again. Why should we burden him ? Let us 
come away." 

" Do you know what I've been thinking, Nell? 
Why has he gone off like this, and never telling 
us where ? Maybe he has cut and run, and we 
shan't see him no more. He said we might starve 
when I couldn't work no longer." 

'' Oh," said Eleanor, with a look of great relief, 
" that would make it much easier, mother I He 
won't come after us, then. No, no, we will not 
stay. Get up. Let us go." 

"But the money, Nell?" 

" You have a little, mother, haven't you ? And 
13 
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we must work, you and I. You are better than 
you were a few weeks ago. We will go away by 
train to some other place, and we will find another 
theatre and work there. Let us go to-day, 
mother!" 

Eleanor went out, hardly knowing why ; to make 
some arrangements, she told herself, for departure. 
The house liad become intolerable to her, and she 
* feared Johnson might return. 

"I will not stay!.*' she said, her whole spirit 
filled with resolution and energy: "he shan't 
make me ! " 

But to desert her dying mother and the help- 
less children still seemed impossible. 

Outside the town, her attention was attracted 
by a caravan, which, on inspection, proved to 
contain a traveluig menagerie and a company of 
strolling players. A dispute appeared to be going 
on close by between an elderly man, who seemed 
in authority, and a big, handsome girl, apparently 
quite equal to giving as good as she got. Eleanor 
hid behind a tree and listened. She made out 
that the girl, angry at some slight put upon her, 
was announcing her intention of leaving the 
troupe instantaneously and performing with them 
never again — not one single time ; and even while 
Eleanor was watching, she marched off, accom- 
panied by a stout, young countryman, who per- 
haps had had his share in causing her departure. 

Eleanor stole from her hiding-place. 
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'^ Will you take me instead of the siffftorina f " 
she said, in her pretty, broken Italian; tnrning 
her fair, flower face to the perplexed and angry 
maestro^ with the innocent confiding air which 
had so often proved irresistible. And she was 
looking especially pretty just then ; flushed and 
bright with excitement. 

" Take thee, little one ? What canst thou do ? " 

" I can do anything," said Eleanor, confidently. 
" I can sing, and I can dance, and I can ride the 
ponies," she said, glancing at the beast-vans, and 
remembering how she had ridden in a circus 
long ago. 

The man seemed a good deal impressed by the 
pretty girl he had stumbled upon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" liTOTHER, mother, get up ! " cried Eleanor, 
coming in joyous as a morning in spring ; 
" I have settled it all ! I have found work ; and 
we are to come now and to begin at once ; and 
we may bring the children. Oh, get up ! Come ; 
do not let us delay ! He might come back." 

*' But what are you going to do, Nell ? " 

The girl described her adventure, and ho\^ 
the man was willing to receive the whole party, 
if she and her mother would perform for him. 

" Nell, Nell, you are too simple ! He will 
not keep the children and me when he sees us. 
It is only you he wants, my dear.*' 

" O mother, only come ! We can settle it all 
after. And that is not true. You can act still, 
you know you can. And you will be better 
away from here ! I know you will. Only let 
us get away — away. O mother, he will be 
])leised with you ! He knew all about you ! 
He said he had seen you act. I will dress you 
up and make you all beautiful. Only do — do 
come ! And I — I am to work too," said little 
iUcianor. 
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" But, Nell, have j^ou forgotten ? You, my 
deary? You cannot. Have you forgotten how 
you tried and " % 

'*• Mother, mother, it was different. It wasn't 
quite, quite necessary tlien, as it is now. And 
I am not going to sing. If I do cry, I can go 
on all the same. I am going to dance and — 

and " She belied her courage by sitting 

down and bursting into a torrent of sobs. 

" It's a horrid sort of thing to do I '* she 
cried. " O mother, I wish I had never been 
born ! " 

Then she started to her feet again. " Come, 
mother, come ! Only let us get away from 
here ! " 

After all, her audacity failed, and that night 
she did nothing. But the maestro was only too 
delighted to get hold of her mother, a cleverer 
perforhier than he had ever aspired to. Even 
if she were a dying woman, she was worth her 
pay for a week or two. But quickly aware of 
her helpless condition, he drove a hard bargain 
with her. 

*' V/e shall never get to England on this, 
mother," said Eleanor, despondently. 

She was soon pressed into the service herself ; 
for the traveling and knocking about was too 
much for the mother, who now rapidly declined. 
Eleanor took her place, driven to it by necessity 
She hated it ; no one but herself knew how agoniz 
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ing were her tears, as nightly the moment drew on 
for her self-sacrifice. But, as she said, dancing 
was not impossible with tears in her eyes, and no 
one cared for her pain. Her fellows called her a 
simpleton, and laughed openly at her performances : 
the manager gave her no difficult part to play, 
trusting merely to lier beauty to captivate his 
spectators, and letting her do little more than 
dance about, and now and then sing as best she 
could. She never attained to any great success. 
Her beauty was not of a type to attract such per- 
sons as frequented the show ; and she never learned 
the freedom of manner necessary to play well the 
part she had undertaken. It was pure misery to 
herself — an unbearable agony which yet had to be 
borne, from which there was no escape. Nay, her 
greatest fear was that even this means of subsist- 
ence might fail before her mother had died, and 
before some one — always Lewis in her fancy — ^had 
come to her rescue. 

They traveled from town to town ; and life was 
liard, and fare was rough and scanty. First Jessie 
sickened ; and after her evening task was done, 
Eleanor sat all night trying to hush the child's 
moans, and praying in her heart that the little one 
might die — die soon. 

" It is too dreadful a life : I wish I had died 
too," she sobbed to herself. 

And Jessie died ; but after a hard, miserable 
death-struggle, that shook Eleanor's nerves as 
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nothing else had done, and made sleep hideous to 
her for many a long night to come. 

" Mother, mother," groaned Eleanor, " get 
better ! Live a little longer ! — I cannot bear it ! 
I did not know dying was like that ; I shall go mad 
if I see any one else die yet — just yet. Mother, 
mother, stay with me ! do not leave me yet ! '* 

But the mother sank gradually ; and even the 
rough hearts of the strollers were touched, as the 
pale child watched — watched day and night by the 
side of the woman who had so wronged her. 

" O mother, I have no one but you ! I shall never 
be able to get home again I Mother, do not leave 
me yet 1 " 

" My poor deary ! " murmured the stiffening 
lips — " my precious, my blessing ! " 

" Have I made you happy, mother ? You said 
if I came to you, you would die happy ! " 

" I was never so happy afore, Nell — iiever. But 
I wish you hadna come, my deary ; I never thought 
it would have been so long and so wretched " 

'* Mother, I do not mind if you are happy,'* 
sobbed the poor child, and meant it at the mo- 
ment. 

" Oh ! can't you do anything to make her 
better?" criedEleanor, seizing the hand of the old 
woman, the maestro* 8 mother, who was cook to the 
company. *' I have no one — no one else ; and I 
am afraid to see her die ! I cannot, cannot beai 
it I " . 
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She flung herself on the ground, half uncon- 
ccious, in a wild paroxysm of fear. She had sat 
by the dying woman alone all night, a prey to 
namelefcs horror ; and now she had ruslied in to 
her companions at the first cock-crow, unable longer 
to endure her loneliness. 

" Take the child away ; she is wild," said the 
old woman. " I'll mind your mother this morning, 
little one," she said, coaxingly ; " she isn't dying 
yet. You'll sit with her tliis evening again.'* 

" No, no," screamed the girl : " it is the night ! 
I cannot bear the night ! Oh, do make her well ^ 
I have no one else ! I shall never get back to mj 
home again ! " 

" Take her away," said the old woman. 

So that Eleanor was not with her mother when 
she died. In the evening they brought her back, 
and put the baby-boy in her arms, and took her, 
very gently — for there were kind hearts even there 
--to see the white, still figure, with the white cloth 
over the face, and the wasted hands crossed upon 
the breast. Eleanor uttered a piercing shriek. 

" I have no one else ! I have no one else ! I have 
no one else ! " she screamed. 

"I am glad I wasn't there," she whispered, 
shuddering, and thinking of Jessie. 

"Did she wonder? Did she ask for me?" 
questioned Eleanor, later, wlien she was a little 
quieter. 

"No, no, little one. She never moved noi 
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spoke again. She died very happy, my dear ; 
as long as she knew anything, she had you with 
her." 

But the days were gone in which Eleanor be- 
lieved everything she was told. Often at night 
she started up, quivering all over with terror, 
and fancying she heard her dying mother's 
voice — 

" Nell, Nell, you have left me, after all, to die 
alone." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tj^LEANOR never played well after this. Per- 
haps her nerve was shaken ; perhaps the great 
motive for exertion was gone. Yet, with the de- 
sire to get home ever burning in her breast, she 
found no way of doing so. No career but her 
present distasteful one seemed open to her, and 
now she earned no more than just enough to feed 
and clothe herself and the baby-boy. Upon him 
she lavished her best. 

" He is all I have in the world," she murmured, 
kissing him as he slept in her arms; a great, 
sturdy, ugly child, much too heavy for her. It 
was winter, and she shivered as she sat waiting 
to be called to her performance, and dressed in 
short, flimsy tinsel, her neck and arms bare, and 
her poor heart beating painfully with the fright, 
and the dislike to her business which she never 
was able to master. 

Her companions were not unkind to her, though 
rough and un sympathizing, and the maeBtro was 
reputed niggardly and hard. Eleanor was rather 
a privileged person in her way; she was not 
beaten or much scolded, even when she danced 
badly ; she was brought forward as much as she 
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T^ould allow herself. Her pure, ethereal beauty, 
her foreign speech, and her gentle manners set 
her apart from her comrades, who half despised, 
half reverenced her. But she had nothing in 
common with them, and she hated them all. 

And Lewis? Alas! there were times when 
the old life and the old home — ay, and even her 
lover himself — seemed becoming unreal to her. 
Dreams of long ago, never to be recovered more. 

But she wrote to him again, after a long de- 
spairing silence, for not till the end had her 
mother confessed that her letters had been tam- 
pered with, and the poor child had felt it too pain- 
ful to go on writing in vain. 

And now again she waited and waited, and 
wept, and danced, and sang, and clung to her 
baby-brother, and still no answer came. No an- 
swer, poor, poor child ! though she had posted the 
letter herself, though she went herself to the post 
to look for its reply. 

" Did I put the right direction on ? " she ques- 
tioned, for it was long since she had written, and 
the once familiar address now seemed strange and 
mythical. 

"George Street, George Street," she said to 
herself over and over again ; " or was it John ? 
George, John, George, John — or James ? And it 
was 21, wasn't it? 21 or 27 ? " 

She said it all over, and over, and over again, 
till one name and one number seemed as likely 
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as another — and then she lay on her face upon 
the ground and wept. 

" I am getting stupid ! " she groaned ; "I kno^w 
I am getting stupid. I cannot do my dancing right 
now ; and oh, I cannot remember where he lived ! " 

She started up, clasping her hands wildly. 

"If I waa there — if I was only there ! I would 
go to every house in London and knock at the 
door, and ask for him until I found him ! " 

It was long before it struck her to write to 
Hugoline — she had forgotten her cousin. 

'* I am forgetting '"everything ! " she cried de- 
spairingly. " No, no, I shall never forget T^ewis ! 
But I think he has forgotten me ! " 

She wrote to Hugoline. 

" Oh, do tell me if he is alive ! I have for- 
gotten where he lives. Tell him how I want him. 
I am too miserable. Oh, do tell liim! O 
Hugoline, tell me if he is alive ! " 
. But the letter fell into the stern grandmother's 
hands, not Hugoline's. She read it, burnt it, 
spoke of it to no one, and left it without an 
answer ; passed no message on to Lewis. 

About this time Eleanor had two offers, which, 
as she thought with an angry flush, her poor 
mother would have urged her to accept, and both 
of which she declined without a moment's hesita- 
tion. One was from a rich Frenchman, who had 
contrived to make her acquaintance in Turin, and 
who offered to take her to England, or wherever 
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she liked, to put her in the way of any advance- 
ment, and to make her rich for life. 

" How can you speak to me of England ? " 
sobbed Eleanor. " Oh, go away ! Leave me ; it 
makes me hate you." 

And then there came to her an honest, reveren- 
tial, young mechanic, who wanted to cure her 
home-sickness altogether — to make her his wife, 
and an Italian for the rest of her days. He was 
industrious, and gentle, and good at his trade, 
with fair means, and good prospects, and loving 
old peasant-parents, who were alarmed at the idea 
of a strolling dancer, but who, when they saw 
Eleanor, took her to their arms at once. 

" How could I ? How could I ? '* said Eleanor 
'^ Ah, I am very sorry ; but I belong to Lewis ! " 

She stayed on with the strollers, hating her life, 
yet dreading dismissal • rejoicing a little, poor 
child, in the blue sky and the blue sea, and the 
stars and the (lowers, and her little brother's affec- 
tion : wandering from town to town, where she 
got glimpses of a life better than that into which 
she had fallen — a life higher, nobler, easier, from 
which she seemed hopelessly shut out. No one 
would help her or pity her. There was nothing 
she could do : she knew no women save the few, 
as miserable and more degraded than herself, who 
were her daily companions ; men she shrank from 
and feared. 

Once, in the streets of Florence, as she was 
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wandering about aimlessly, wondering at all the 
line things she saw, and dragging her baby-brother 
along by the arm, she ventured to address an 
elderly gentleman, who, guide-book in hand, was 
searching for the obscure house wherein was born 
the '^ divino poeta" He spoke English, so Eleanor 
had observed, and was accompanied by a tall, 
graceful, young lady — richly and severely dressed 
— who reminded her of Hugoline. 

"Could you help me a little?" murmured 
Eleanor, with quivering lips ; " I am an English 
girl, and I am very unhappy." 

Alas, poor child ! she was so pretty, and she 
and the boy were so ill-clad ; and through a tear 
in her thin frock was a glimpse of the gold chain 
and locket, which her lover had given her long 
ago. The gentleman looked sharply and contempt- 
uously at her and her tired wailing charge ; then 
pushed them unkindly off the pathway, out of the 
way of his youthful bride. 

Eleanor felt that neither in this way was there 
any hope. Oh those weary weeks and months, 
during which the lonefy girl sighed for her lost 
mother and the pretty little Jess, who had often 
amused her with her prattle ! 

" And ah ! if Lewis did write," she sobbed to 
herself, " how could I get his letter when we move 
about like this ? Oh, if we might stay for a little 
while in one place! I don't care where. This 
Qfoing, going, going makes me wild." 
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And at night, as she lay on he' straw bed and 
tried to sleep, visions used to pass before her eyes 
of the old home, with Hugoline moving about m 
it, kind and beautiful ; and of the great, dull moor 
which led nowhere, and of the villages where noth- 
ing ever was going on. And she wept and longed 
for it all again, sick for home. And then she saw 
Lewis as of old, and it seemed that his arm was 
round her once more, and his lips on her brow, 
and his loving voice in her ear, and the whole, 
bright world had become real again. 

But in the morning, as with her sad soul " she 
stood in tears amid the alien corn," it had all 
faded away from her «igain, and she questioned if 
it had not all been a dream, if the present life 
were not all she had ever known. 

" Ah I " she sobbed, " I think he must be dead I 
And some day I shall die too, and go to him." 
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CHAPTER X, 

A T length the long-dreaded day of dismissal 
came. 

" I am sorry, little one," said the maestro^ " but 
the poor must live — the people do not care for j'our 
dancing: you are too good for them, eh? "he said, 
with his coarse laugh ; " they will more applaud 
Battista there with her bhick eyes, and she will 
serve me for less than I give you." 

"But I — I will stay for less — oh, a great deal 
less tlian Battista would take ! " cried the terri- 
fied child ; " and I will dance better — I will — I 
will ! " 

" You have said it before, little one. There, be 
content ; the poor must live." 

" But I have nowhere to go ! " said Eleanor.' 
" How are we — how are baby and I to live ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Eleanor flung herself on her knees at his feet. 
" Oh," she cried, with hands clas])ed passionateljs 
''do, do, do give me the money to go home to 
England ! " 

He gave another shrug. '^What will you?" 
he said. "I have not gi)t the money. There, 
take that, and be thankful." She threw the sniaU 
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silver coin away in a passion, and went out to 
shudder and to weep alone. 

It was spring. The Mediterranean stretched still 
and purple to the horizon. Near, were the soft hills 
and olive-groves around the town of Nice. Eleanor 
picked some anemones listlessly, and stood, shad- 
ing her eyes from the sun, and looking away across 
the bays and little peninsulas towards Monaco. 

" Poor dear ! No work and no money ! " said a 
voice beside her, proceeding from the young clown, 
who admired her in a coarse kind of way, but who 
often ridiculed her fairy dancing, and had already 
begun a flirtation with Battista. " We'll subscribe 
for you and give you a gold piece. Then you can 
be off to Monte Carlo and sow it." 

" What ? " said Eleanor, wearily, stretching out 
her hand for the few lire he was offering. 

'' Don't you know they grow money there ? 
One piece. Rouge-et-noir. You say rouge. There 
is a twist and a turn, and, presto ! your one piece 
is become a hundred. Only you must have the 
one to begin with." 

** Will you really give me some ? " asked Eleanor, 
looking from one of her comrades to another, for 
several had gathered round her. 

Then a rude laugh rose among them, and Eleanor 
was frightened. The clown held three paper 
lire over her head and caught her hand. "Three 
kisses apiece ; that's the price ! " he said. Eleanor 
fled away in disgust. 
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She wauted to speak again to the maestro ; but 
he, anxious to be rid of her now, had disappeared. 
Eleanor was alone : only her baby Lewis for wit- 
ness. 

What was that shining on the ground just 
where the master had stood ? She heard his voice 
at a short distance arranging terms with Battista ; 
he was not thinking of her. And he had said he 
had no money ! The miser ! the wretch ! Bright 
and slanting the sunlight fell on the little gold 
coin which meant England and home and Lewis to 
the lonely girl. And she was quite alone. 

" Now, baby, come, we will go ! " 

He cried and screamed, and struggled, and 
every one looked at them as Eleanor carried him 
past the group of her old companions, and out 
into the wide, strange world. But no one stopped 
her or cared that she was going. Only Battista 
laughed and nodded triumphantly. It had an- 
noyed her above measure that the pale, foreign 
girl had met with any toleration at all. 

After she had gone a long way, Eleanor remem- 
bered that she had left her possessions behind : 
none of them of any value, save the poor, pretty 
curls, and Lewis's golden ring. She was afraid to 
go back, certain that the money's loss would by 
this time have been discovered. 

" O Lewis, Lewis, forgive me ! " she murmured, 
"I loved it so. But it is all because I am trying 
to come to you." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"C'LEANOR made her way to Monte Carlo. 
That seed dropped by the clown had taken 
root. 

She was very tired when she arrived, and stood 
in bewilderment outside the great gambling-house, 
fingering her money nervously, and wondeiing 
how in the world she was to get in. People 
of every nation, men and women, old and young, 
passed in and out, but no one noticed the shrink- 
ing peasant-girl with the heavy baby asleep in her 
arms. She sat down and cried. Everything 
seemed as hopeless as ever. Oh, if she were but 
strong and tall like Hugoline, with a grave, com- 
manding air that enforced obedience ! 

" What's the matter here, I wonder ! " exclaimed 
a young Englishman, passing by with a friend. 
His was one of those soft hearts that can never 
hear a sob unmoved : moreover, the girlish grace 
of Eleanor's slight figure attracted him. She 
started up. 

" Oh ! *' she cried, " will you take me in? Will 
you show me how to do it ? " 

The girl's beauty was sufficiently startling, and 
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che delicate face was not to be expected above that 
peasant dress. The two Englishmen stopped. 

" What is it you want? ** asked the first speaker. 

Eleanor held out her money. 

" How much does it cost to go to England ? " 
she asked; "is this enough? I have no more, 
and I want to go at once — ^this very night." 

The young men looked at each other. " Wliy, 
she speaks like a lady ! " whispered one. Eleanor 
caught the words. 

" Oh no," she said, sadly ; " I am not a lady. 
I am only a dancer. And I have lost my place. 
I couldn't do it well enough. But I have a friend 
in England. I want to go back. Oh, I have 
wanted it so long ! I shall die if I cannot go," she 
said, with quivering lips and great tear-filled eyes, 
looking up pleadingly at the friendly faces. 

" Let us give her the money," said the younger 
to his companion ; but the latter did not seem 
satisfied, and Eleanor's pride rose without know- 
ing wliy. 

" Oh no, thank you. That is not what I meant. 
But I have this much, and they told me I could 
make it more here. Will you take me in ? " They 
smiled. 

" You may lose it all," said the elder, gravely. 

" But I should like to try ! " she said, vehe- 
mently. " You do not know how I want to get 
home, or why. And there is no other way for me 
to get money ! " 
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" Why didn't you get some of your friends to 
play with you ? " 

" I have no friends," said Eleanor. 

" Will you play with me ? '* asked the young man, 
smiling and producing a pack of cards and a hand- 
ful of small money. 

'« No," said Eleanor, turning away hopelessly, 
with tears again in her eyes. She did not under- 
stand the suggestion or suspect any friendly pur- 
pose, but thought he was laughing at her. 

" Come along, then," he said, gayly ; and they 
took her in. 

Everybody stared at her, but she was too much ' 
absorbed to notice it. Only she clung fast to her 
protectors with reviving hope. 

"You do it!" she said, giving her precious 
gold to the younger man. " I am frightened." 

"I strongly advise you to stake for yourself," he 
replied ; " I am always unlucky.' 

" I am sure, so am I," said Eleanor, simply, 

"Then you have played before," said the elder, 
with some severity. 

" Oh no ; never — I meant about other 
things. Please do it for me," said Eleanor, coax- 
ingly. 

" It seems a very easy way of getting money," 
she added presently, reflectively. 

" Wait a minute, Ned," said the graver man. 
" Do you clearly understand," he asked Eleanor, 
' that you may lose it all ? " 
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'Tes," said Eleanor, with a sigh ; " I have lost 
CO many things. I quite understand !" 

So the money was risked ; and unfortunately. 

" There I We warned you. You should have 
played for yourself," said one of her friends, 
kindly. 

" Is there none left ? None at all ? " 

" I'm afraid not." * 

Eleanor stood still and thoughtful. She had 
turned very pale. The two men watched her 
with curious interest. Presently a little faint cry- 
burst from her lips, as she clasped her hands 
tightly together. 

" Then I can't go to Lewis," she murmured. 

" Oh, I say, I can't stand this," said the younger 
man, searching his pocket again. The elder took 
the girl's hand and led her aside. 

" Now, hear what I am going to do," he said. 
" I will lend you some money, and you shall try 
again ; perhaps you shall win this time." 

"But if I lose?" asked Eleanor, looking up 
anxiously at the speaker. 

"Then I shall be no worse off than if I had 
lost it for myself. Will you try now? " 

" Yes," said Eleanor. " I do so want to go 
to England. Thank you ; it is very kind of 
you." 

" You must play for yourself this time," said 
her friend, smiling. 

Eleanoi advanced. The whole thing was a 
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mystery to her. Slie did not try to understand 
more than just what she had to do herself. 

"Do you think I shall win?" she asked, paus- 
ing and looking up over her shoulder, a sparkle 
in her eyes and a delicate flush upon her 
cheek. 

"Yes. Fortune herself couldn't be cruel to 
you," said the younger man, gayly. 

" Rouge ; he told me ronje^^ said Eleanor, 
thouglitfully, thinking of the clown, and staked 
accordingly. She was successful. " Have I really 
made all that ? " cried the girl, presently, as her 
friends handed her the winnings. " Have I enough 
yet to go to England with ? " 

" More tlian enough. Set that aside and try 
your luck again." 

" Oh no," said Eleanor, retiring ; " I have all I 
want." 

She repaid the borrowed money at once, with 
such grace and gratitude that her benefactor's 
head turned. Then, still bearing her heavy baby, 
she went quietly out. Her friends followed her. 

"Now, will you tell me how to get to England?" 
asked Eleanor, very glad to be still protected. 

They took her to the station — the grave man 
walking by her side, giving her directions, and 
finding out a little of her history. The other in- 
sisted upon carrying her boy ; used, he said cheer- 
fully, to dozens of sviiall brothers at home. They 
both watched her, fascinated ; and Eleanor, quite 
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unconscious of her power, looked up with glad, 
sweet eyes, all trust and innocence. 

"But, you know,'* said the youth, "if you 
waited till to-morrow you'd get a much better 
train. And Til swear you've had no dinner. If 
you'd stay you could amuse yourself playing for 
me. I am convinced you would make my for- 
tune!" 

" It is better to let her go," said the other. 

" But I want to know your name, and where 
you are going, and if you arrive safely," said the 
lad. 

" My name is Eleanor Grey," answered the girl ; 
and added with a short sigh, "but oh? I cannot 
tell you where I am going." 

" And it is not our business," said the grave man. 

He took her ticket, put her in the train, and 
calling the guard, delivered her solemnly into his 
charge. The other young fellow rushed off to buy 
her some food, thinking there was a hungry look 
in the pale lips and bright hollow eyes. 

" I wonder if you would do something for me ? " 
whispered Eleanor to her grave friend, giving him 
shyly two napoleons from her scanty fund. "I want 
to get that to a man who is at Nice to-night with a 
circus and all that sort of thing. They will be two 
days there. The man is Carlo Bartelli. He is the 
'maestro. I came from them. That was his money 
/ had," said Eleanor, flushing and looking down, 
" and I oughtn't to have liad it. He didn't know. 
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But I did so want to get home, and there seemed 
no other way ; but I should like him to have it 
back." 

"T will manage it for you. Two napoleons? 
But you leave yourself with so little." 

" I had rather he got it," said Eleanor, softly. 
" I only took one, but I want to send back two. 
They were never really unkind to me,any of them, 
nor to my poor dead mother." 

"But you yourself? Come, you must take a 
present from me — as we shall never meet again, 
you know." 

" No, thank you ; I have enough, and I am so 
nearly home now. And Lewis mightn't like it 
perhaps." 

"Who is Lewis?" asked her friend, bending 
towards her. 

Eleanor looked up, with hope smiling in her ejes. 

" I am going to him ! " she cried, with something 

of her old, wild vivacity, and with a bright flush 

rising on her pale cheeks. The train rolled away 

' and Eleanor leaned out of the window smiling at 

her two friends till she could see them no longer. 

As they went away together, the younger ex- 
claimed, " But, by heaven ! I never saw such a 
lovely creature in all my life ! " 

The elder said not a word ; but the sweet, rare 
face dwelt in his memory, and he tried to picture 
to himself the lover to whom she was going with 
that sunny smile upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" TT^ELL, Lewis," said Mr. Cole one day, " when 

are you going to take up your life again ? " 

Lewis, who had been standing with his back to 
the bookseller, staring moodily at the passers-by in 
the street below, turned round abruptly, and his 
eye fell on the unopened piano. A look of pain 
crossed his brow, but he said nothing. Lewis 
could not be said, in any sense, to look ill ; rather, 
having lived of late much out of doors, and studied 
little, the hue of health was on his cheek, and the 
strength of youth in his stalwart frame. But he 
seemed much older, and the bubbling gayety of a 
merry heart had vanished from his lips. "For- 
ever," thought Mr. Cole, regretfully; "in this 
world there is no going back." 

"My son,'' said the bookseller, "this is the be- 
ginning of a new year. Let us take stock. We — 
shall 1 speak plainly, Lewis, and say you?'* 

The son nodded. 

" You have suffered a loss. It remains now so 
to husband your resources tliat you lose no more." 

"I have no more to lose," said Lewis, quickly. 

" Yes ; you have yourself. A little more of this. 
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Lewis, and you will lose the power of work. In- 
stead of proving the ' happy warrior ' you once 
intended to be, your life will be frittered away in 
a vain show, and your years consumed in an idle 
dream of the past." 

" No, no. Heaven knows I have energy enough," 
said Lewis, with assumed carelessness. 

" But if your energy is all bestowed on a hope- 
less object — on an unreal dream— on a dead past 
which can never be revived, — will you have much 
usury to give the Master when he requires of you 
your ten talents?" 

" Eleanor is my ten talents," said Lewis, bitterly ; 
" when she is required of me, what shall I say ? " 

*'My son," said the bookseller, "you are as 
likely to find her here in the exercise of your 
calling, doing your business, making the most of 
the things which remain, which are ready to die, 
as in straying without a guide, through a trackless 
world, from which, it may well be, she has long 
been taken." 

Lewis put his hand to his forehead and did not 
reply at once. 

" But it is not true," he burst forth at last, " that 
it is an unreal dream ! It is easy for you to say she 
is dead. Would to God I could think so ! At this 
moment, father, she may be somewhere, a real, 
breathing, living woman — leading a life of most 
real misery, and wanting me. Does the sun become 
unreal when we turn our back on him ? Would he 
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be unreal if our eyes were blinded and we looked 
upon him nevermore ? And when my Eleanor is 
found, shall I dare to tell her, 'Host you, and you 
became to me an unreal dream * ? " 

"Lewis," said Mr Cole, gravely, "build no 
houses on the sand. Go down, down, my son, 
though it almost slay you to sink so deep, till you 
have reached the rock. Cherish no delusions ; look 
the reality steadily in the face, and then, like a 
man, do with it the best you can." 

Lewis was long silent. 

"I know," he said, " practically you are right. 
I must take up my profession and do the best I can 
for other people, though there is nothing left for 
myself. But in spirit " 

" Lewis, look it steadily in the face. Admit to 
yourself the truth. Have done with dreams." 

" Why ? " said Lewis, bitterly. " Dreams are 
true while they last ; and do we not live in dreams ? " 

" Ay, but not dreams from which we might have 
waked and would not. Those fail us at last, 
Lewis : and it is they which bring unending cal- 
amity.*' 

" You are right, I suppose," said Lewis ; " but I 
am awake ; I value truth before all things. What 
do you know of the truth ? What do you want 
me to admit? Distrust of her? — that were a 
lying dream indeed." 

" No, Lewis ; it is not for me to judge her — not, 
perhaps, for you. But the fact you must steadily 
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face is this : slie is gone from you ; she will never 
be your wife." 

** Father, I will not admit it." 

" Whatever the cause, Lewis, — ^whenever and 
wherever you find her — though you may pity her, 
shield her, help her, love her — I would have you 
know that you will not marry her. This separation 
has been forever.*' 

" No, father, it is not so ; you cannot divide us. 
I love her now as I did love her. If I find her to- 
morrow she shall be my wife,'' said Lewis, gravely. 

" Find her to-morrow ! Will you find her to- 
morrow? Why not yesterday ? Do not suppose, 
Lewis, I speak ignorantly ; I had to do the same 
thing myself. I loved once as you do. Yes, I 
loved Julia as you love Eleanor ; and that also was 
a dream — we were .divided, and forever. . The 
awaking is painful, Lewis, — ay, and the pain re- 
mains — ^forever perhaps ; but it brings no ruin 
with it. It is better than a dream we have chosen 
for ourselves." 

" No, father, do not think it. You did not love 
her as I love Eleanor." He walked up and down, 
lost in thought. *'You looked down upon that 
woman in your heart, father. You were superior 
to her — I am sure you were ; — but my Nelly was 
my joy, my life, my star. I look back now and 
marvel at myself as I was before I knew her. It 
seems as if I had thought then I knew everything, 
j^nd had got to the end of everything, and wa& 
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equal to everything : and then to find there were 
more things in heaven and earth than I had dreanit 
of in my philosophy. Good God, wliat a revela- 
tion! And such things I One like her — ^the uni- 
verse expanded for me then, father, and I saw there 
was a glory over it all. And that I, with my plans 
and my schemes and my fussy enthusiasms, was a 
puny fool rushing in where angels fear to tread, 
but happily too small, too powerless to be able to 
ilo much." 

Mr. Cole never argued when his son talked in 
this strain. 

" And now," he said, " having had your views 
enlarged and ennobled in the great schools of joy 
and pain, you will work all the better, Lewis, and 
all the harder. Come," he said, quietly, " the work _ 
waits. Do not dare to stand aside. Let the dead 
past bury its dead, though it seems a cruel thing to 
say and a hard thing to do. And believe that in 
the wide universe, which has a glory above it all, 
Eleanor is not lost, and that you may not step aside 
to seek her vainly for yourself.*' 

" Ah," said Lewis, in a low voice, " I do not see 
the glory now." 

'• But, by your own showing, it still is there, my 
son," said Mr. Cole. " Take courage ; you will 
see it again, though it be not she who will show it 
to you." 

'• No ; I shall not see it without her. I do not 
want to see it," said Lewis, impetuously. 
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" You do not mean that, boy. You would not 
wilfully shut your eyes to the light from heaven." 

" Father/' said Lewis, presently, " shall we 
agree to differ ? I cannot afford to lose you too ; 
and so far I will please you, that I will take up my 
work again. I have done all that is possible to 
find her, and all in vain. I must leave it to fate." 

" You mean to Providence," said the bookseller, 
quietly. 

'' But you must not quarrel with me if I keep 
my own thoughts and my own resolutions. The 
time has not come in which I shall cease to call 
her my darling and my wife." 

Mr. Cole said no more. Lewis kept to his word. 

Not long afterwards he began to practice his 
calling, an opening having formed for him in 
another part of London. About the same time 
Mr. Cole was offered the post of librarian to a pub- 
lic library in Westminster. He was not sorry to 
change his mode of life, for the shop had ceased to 
interest after it was decided Lewis would not in- 
herit it. And he fancied that breaking up the 
old home might tend to the settling down in new 
channels of his boy's thoughts. 

Father and son still lived together, but they 
emigrated to Chelsea, and the old shop was sold 
and turned into a dairy establishment for the 
supply of country cream to London consumers. 

Sometimes, on a Sunday afternoon, the young 
doctor found his way back to the familiar street 
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and the house of his early home. And he would 
call and ask the dairyman, who vexed him by a 
general countrified slowness and apathy irritating 
to the true Londoner, if any one had called looking' 
for his father or himself. 

And when the invariable answer came, given 
rather resentfully, " No, Mr. Cole ; no one as I've 
heard on,*' Lewis would add — 

'• YouVe not forgotten my address, have you ? 
You will give it at once if it should be asked 
for?*' 

But the weeks and the months passed, and no 
one ever came. 

" I will write to Hugoline,*' said Lewis to him- 
self. 

lie had left her with an understanding that 
either, on receiving any tidings, was at once to com- 
municate with the other. But no communications 
liad passed between them. There had been noth- 
ing to tell. Lewis had parted from the old people 
in anger not to be appeased, for they had slandered 
Eleanor, and some of his indignation had fallen 
upon Hugoline. He repented afterwards ; in his 
heart he felt she was innocent. But the breach 
had not been repaired, and Mr. Cole did nothing 
to mend it. It was that ill-starred suggestion of 
poor Julia Duncan's which had caused all the 
trouble. Better if it were possible for the boy to 
.^orget the whole connection. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Tj^OUR years after Eleanor Grey had wandered 
from her home. Storm raging over the wild 
moor between the- little railway station and the 
village of Rothley. Again a solitary foot-passen- 
ger passing over the desolate plain — Lewis Cole 
seeking tlie lonely house where he had once found 
happiness. There was always the lingering hope 
in his mind that Hugoline might have heard some- 
thing — that Hugoline might suggest something. 
He had always looked up to her as to one endued 
with superior wisdom and clear-sightedness — a 
noble woman who had wept for him in his sorrow, 
whom he yet had dared to reproach. He was 
going to her now to ask her pardon, and to take 
comfort in her helpful strength. 

Had he missed the way again ? Surely this was 
the well-known sandy road — the familiar clump of 
trees of which Nelly had made the weird picture 
shuddering ? He had passed the dark, still pool, 
and had paused as before to question its mysterious 
depths, and to wonder if, almost to hope tliat, kiter 
all, she had long been sleeping quietly beneath its 
waters. From here he had surely seen the light 
of the house shining on that long-ago evening 
when he had first brought Eleanor home. Here, 
16 
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here he had given her his last kiss, and she had 
stood watching him in the dawning gray, smiling 
sadly to him as he left her. Forever ? Left her 
forever ? What answer came to him swept across 
the desolate plain on the angry breeze ? Not that, 
good God ! not that I 

It was all a dream. He was a student again, 
vigorous and sanguine. Already he felt her warm 
breath upon his lips, her soft arms around his neck ; 
already her wild voice rang in his ears, and the 
touch of her fairy fingers quickened the current in 
his veins. His little witch ! Here, where he had 
left her in the gloom of dawn, he would find her 
again, waiting and smiling as she heard his quick, 
strong footfall. Or she was within, with the old 
people and Hugoline, bright and petulant, doing 
her daily tasks and thinking and imagining other 
things. It was all a dream. 

Where was the house ? 

Lewis was turning away bewildered, thinking 
that he must indeed have lost his way, when a 
sound of voices startled him, and pushing a little 
further, he came upon a group of workmen stand- 
ing over a heap of old bricks by a spot where once 
a house — the house — ^had been. 

He forced himself to ask a few questions. Yes, 
the old place was destroyed. The lease was up 
and it was out of repair, and the landlord had 
decided to pull it down. Old Mr. Grey ? He was 
dead. Mrs. Grey and the young lady had gone away. 
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"The young ladies?" corrected Lewis, ques- 
tioningly. 

Nay, there was only one, — a tall young lady, 
with black hair, and a grand way about her, like a 
queen. It was not knowq where they were gone. 
They had been inquired for by the landlord, on a 
small matter of business, but their address was not 
known. The old lady was a queer-tempered one, 
and had said she never wished to see or hear of the 
place again. 

Lewis turned away and walked swiftly on tow- 
ards Rothley. At a little distance he sat down, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

" Like a dream when one awaketh ! '* he said 
bitterly to himself. 

Late that night, another person came, as Lewis 
had come, seeking the lonely house. It was a 
young girl, very slight and fragile, with a thin, 
weary face, framed by short tangled, yellow curls, 
and wide, blue eyes, from which fell tears of 
fatigue and loneliness. She was poorly and un- 
suitably clad ; in her arms she bore a heavy, sleep- 
ing boy of four years old. Often she sat down to 
rest, and her tears fell fast : not tears of despair, 
but unheeded drops of weariness and hope de- 
ferred. 

"Ah," she murmured to herself, "they will 
know the real name of the street, and they will 
laugh to hear I forgot and went to the wrong one, 
and found nothing but an old milk-shop. I could 
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iK>t laugh. I wanted to see him first. But Hngo- 
line will be kind, and I can write to him at once. 
It is like the night he found me first. But I am 
older now, and not so easily frightened. I shall 
not mind if granny scolds ; it will be so nice to be 
home again. But oh ! I should like him here to 
help me now I " 

Eleanor took his last letter from her bosom and 
kissed it. It was worn out with much fingering ; 
but it was there, safe and dear. And round her 
neck was still the gold bauble, with his portrait 
and the lock of his hair : she had put it outside 
her dress to-night. Granny could not object to it 
now. 

" It will be nice to see Hugoline again. Oh, I 
am glad it is over at last 1 " sobbed the weary girl, 
struggling on. 

" Why do I not see the house ? " asked Eleanor 
of herself, pausing where Lewis had paused a few 
hours before. A great trembling seized her, and 
pressing onwards, she too found the heap of broken 
bricks and the desolation where once her home 
and her happiness and her love had been. 

For a few moments she gazed in uncomprehend- 
ing bewilderment. Then, with a wild cry of de- 
spair and misery, she sank senseless on the ground, 
realizing in bitter anguish that she was lost and 
alone indeed — though she had come the right way 
across the moor, and had struggled along bravely to 
the place of her home, vanished now for her forever. 



PART IV. 



** BACK FBOM THEE TO MY SOLE SELF." 



CHAPTER I. 

A FEW years have passed. 

Mr. Cole, grown a little older, a little smaller, 
a little quieter, and a little kinder, is still the 
librarian of the Jackson Public Library at West- 
minster. And he still lives with his son, the 
young doctor. They do not speak much, these 
two ; theirs is the quietest house imaginable. No 
visitors come to it ; no sound of mirth or gayety 
ever shakes its walls. The housekeeper, who 
emigrated with her master, was never a lively 
person, and has grown more taciturn with her 
years. The doctor's boy, found in the streets by 
Mr. Cole, the quiet little philanthropist, and given 
to his son, has fallen into the ways of the house 
out of respect and gratitude. He is a lean, hun- 
gry-looking lad, with th J bright eyes and high, 
narrow brow of a fanatic or a miutyr : he worships 
his master and takes a pleasure in working to death 
for him ; is ambitious, moreover ; thinks and pon- 
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ders for himself, and in his spare time, unknown 
to Lewis, reads medical books. 

Father and son are a pair of students : when 
the day's- work is done and they have finished 
their evening meal they stack up a huge fire, if 
it is winter; or, in the summer-time, open the 
sunset windows ; and they light their pipes, and 
each draws to himself a commodious table with a 
reading-desk, and a reading-lamp, and a pile of 
ponderous tomes. They have each an ink-bottle, 
and a sheaf of pens, and a ream of foolscap paper. • 
Sometimes they write treatises, the result of their 
long study, and read them aloud. The world does 
not often get hold of thofee, but they have their 
value none the less. 

Lewis has been known to shut his big boot 
with a bang, and burst into a great laugh as he 
rises for an unprovoked assault upon the fire, 
exclaiming — " What an ausaerordentlich pair of 
folk we are ! " 

After which ebullition, he seems unable to 
settle down again to his work ; but takes his hat 
and goes for a long tramp on foot, or for a coun- 
try gallop on his proud horse, Thunderer. He 
has been known, too, to fall into a brown study 
over his reading or his essay. The pen falls from 
his hand or the leaves turn over in his book ; but 
he gazes, gazes into the burning coals as though 
he saw visions there ; or searches the twilight sky 
as if seeking an angel's wing. And after a time 
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he rises, quietly shuts up his work, and goes out, 
to wander aimlessly through the streets, looking 
at the passers-by ; perhaps to make his way to 
the old home in Bloomsbury, and to linger rest- 
lessly about the dairy establishment, as if expect- 
ing to meet some one there. 

But these interruptions are rare : the evenings 
are generally passed in silent study till eleven 
o'clock strikes, when the books are closed, and 
the lamps extinguished. For half an hour, father 
and son talk in low tones over the dying embers 
— generally of what they have read. Then they 
shake hands affectionately, and separate for the 
night. Mr. Cole always goes to bed at once; 
and, even if awake and restless, makes no sound 
till he rises at six. Lewis often stands long med- 
itating at his window and watching the stars j or 
he sits down to read again, generally from his 
favorite Dante. Sometimes he goes out to breathe 
the cold, indifferent, untroubled, night air. He 
rises later than his father, and generally breakfasts 
alone; looking over lists of his patients, and 
making memoranda in his note-book. Mr. 
Cole is a very good librarian; and his son is 
already a successful doctor. He has patients of 
all ranks, and more work than he can always 
easily manage. Two or three old men in the pro- 
fession have their eyes upon him, and it is gener- 
ally thought he will rise. Mr. Cole sometimes 
fears not. 
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Lewis is energetic of course, painstaking, ajid 
not stupid or timorous. But he has never seemed 
thoroughly interested in his work. He yawns 
as he never did in his student days ; and if he is 
still ambitious, he says nothing about it. But 
to the world at large, he is wholly absorbed in 
his profession, and it expects something from 
him. 

" It is a pity he is so eccentric and such a re- 
cluse," says one of his lady patronesses, whose 
little son he has just cured of a brain fever. 

" My dear," says her sister, also a young 
mother with delicate children, " you may be sure 
he has had a disappointment. Young men do 
not live exclusively for their work while they 
have anything else to interest them." And m 
her mind she builds a hasty castle in the air. 
She has a second sister, a pretty thing with 
gentle blood, but portionless. It would be a 
capital match for both, though Lewis Cole is such 
a " Socialist." He is very presentable, and ap- 
pears to have no obnoxious relations. 

Lewis is not fond of these graceful, patronizing, 
lady patients of his. He persistently insists upon 
the difference between his rank and theirs ; class- 
ing himself with the people, and letting it be 
known that he was bred in a shop. But there was 
one elderly lady nevertheless, with whom, he 
never knew how, he had got on confidential terms, 
and to whom, on one occasion, he talked a little of 
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himself. " I should never marry out of my class," 
he said ; " you are mistaken if you suppose a lady 
can only be found in yours." And as he spoke, 
he thought of Hugoline. None of these elegant, 
well-born women were in any way to be compared 
unto her. On the whole, Lewis took vastly 
greater interest in his poor than in his rich pa- 
tients. He found pleasure in coping with difficul- 
ties, and in making other people cope too. There 
seemed so little to be done in well-ordered homes, 
where there was money, and nursing, and food, 
and quiet, without stint. And he used to say, 
that to him rich people were repulsive, because 
they ignored the fact that in this life suffering is 
natural to men ; and never seemed to discover 
that the world is Purgatory, and the way upward 
impossible without toil and* pain. But Mr. Cole 
did not think these were altogether his boy's real 
sentiments. He asked him dryly if he had read 
Canto IV. ; and Lewis replied — 

"This world does not extend to the higher 
walks of Purgatory. I do not find here those to 
whom the mountain is ' soave e7 sua andar leg^ 
giero^ " 

But still Mr. Cole was unsatisfied. He thought 
there must be other ground for his son's sympathy 
with the needy and the poor; the weak ones 
whom nobody helped, and those who had blun- 
dered, and never been able to get upon the right 
path again. 
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CHAPTER IL 

T EWIS COLE went one day to visit a patient 
in a small private hospital at some distance. 
It was no case of particular interest, and the hos- 
pital was altogether strange to him. But if they 
wished it, the patients were allowed their own 
doctor, and this man had asked for Lewis. 

He obeyed the summons, with that somewhat 
dreary feeling of weariness in an unavoidable duty, 
which does not tend to its performance in the 
most soul-satisfying way. He entered, had a 
moment's conversation with the lady-superinten- 
dent, then was ushered into the ward where lay 
the patient he had come to see. It was a long, 
narrow room, with twenty beds, all occupied. 
The windows were open, and the damp, autumn 
breeze pervaded the room, blowing the odor 
of carbolic about, and making it even more obtru- 
sive than usual. Lewis shivered and felt annoyed. 
These hospital nurses were so self-willed, and al- 
ways seemed determined to give their patients 
cold. Women had no sense of moderation ; never 
believed that proper precautions were enough, or 
studied cause and effect. If they grasped an idea 
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at all, they held it to the exclusion of every other 
idea. Nine women out of every ten believed that 
an unloaded gun would go off in their hands ; and 
five women out of every six who had studied res- 
piration, constructed ventilators, and then opened 
the windows and doors as well. 

The nurse in charge rose to receive the doctor, 
and Lewis, vaguely aware that all the nurses in 
the establishment called themselves ladies, made 
a stiff salute on his way to close the window above 
his shivering patient's bed, not intending further 
to notice the tall young woman who advanced to 
meet him. She wore a plain gray dress, white cap 
and apron, all the livery of her order ; but she 
seemed unlike the ordinary hospital nurse or sister. 
As she looked at the doctor she started, and a 
flush of agitation and surprise spread over her 
calm and beautiful face. It was Hugoline. Lewis 
recognized her at once, and a sensation of joyi 
strange to his heart for many a year, made his 
hand tremble as he pressed hers within it. 

But they said little. They were watched by 
the occupants of the twenty beds ; the lady-super- 
intendent, a capable-looking, tall, thin lipped 
woman, neither old enough to be motherly, nor 
young enough to be sympathizing, had followed 
the young doctor : Lewis had come to the hospital 
on business, and his own heart and Hugoline's 
were too full for words. Lewis seated himself by 
his patient, and went through the routine. He 
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was not much interested in what he was doing ; 
but tlie fact that he was interested in something, 
gave a life and an energy to his manner even more 
inspiriting than usual. The patient was cheered, 
and his neighbors leaned forward and watched the 
young man, wishing he was their doctor, and feel- 
ing instinctive confidence in his skill. The nurse 
sat motionless, watching too, while she worked 
swiftly with her needle, her head bent and her 
cheeks pale. 

*' He is a good doctor," she said proudly to her- 
self. " I always knew it would be so." 

As he was leaving, he again pressed her hand, 
more collectedly this time. 

"You are tied just now, I suppose?" said 
Lewis. "I cannot see more of you to-day? *' 

She glanced at the clock. 

"In half an hour I walk home. But I will ask 
leave to go at once. Perhaps j-ou will not mind 
coming a little out of your way with me." 

" Gladly," said he ; and they went together 
through the darkening streets It was October, 
and the sun had set by six o'clock. 

"Hugoline," said Lewis, "you had too many 
windows open. Why do you make your patients 
so uncomfortable? Didn't you hear my man's 
teeth chattering, or see the lad near you stealing 
his socks out of the locker ? " 

Hugoline smiled. It was pleasant to her to be 
advised about her work. 
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" I thought I had done right, Lewis, and that 
they would benefit, even if they shivered a little. 
It was against rules to give the boy his socks, but 
I rubbed his feet for half an hour myself." Lewis 
smiled. 

"A little kindness that, Hugoline, and much 
cruelty." 

"Isn't that the principle of your profession? 
cruelty for kindness' sake ? " 

" Ah, I see you still believe there is blessing in 
martyrdom, and want to force it on others. I am 
sure, in your heart, Hugoline, you despised them 
all, when they complained of the cold ! " 

" No ; I would despise no one. But I did think 
I should myself have felt satisfaction in the 
draught." 

" You surprise me, Hugoline. You have always 
surprised me. . You are so severe and yet so tender." 

" Women are apt to be so, Lewis." 

" For which quality are you apologizing?" 

"I scarcely know. I suppose one should be 
severe on one's self, and tender to others< To- 
morrow I will shut the windows, Lewis." 

He was silent. After a few minutes, Hugoline, 
a little embarrassed by the pause, for it ma^e her 
too conscious of her companion, added in the 
same half-smiling tone : " I see that is a more 
general statement of the rule I made this morning. 
If there is anything disagreeable, bear it, if it is 
your own thing ; if it is another's, mend it." 
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"I should say mend it in either case," said 
Lewis ; but he relapsed into silence again, as if 
tired of the subject. 

" You knew we had left our old home ? " said 

. Hugoline ; " my grandfather died, and we came 

away. I had always yearned for London and 

work ; and since our great loss, Lewis, the house 

had been dull. You cannot know how dull." 

Lewis threw up his head and looked at her. 

" I can," he said, between his teeth ; " am not I 
dull? Hugoline," said Lewis, "have you ever 
heard of her ? " 

"Never, Lewis — never. When I saw you I 
hoped you would have something to tell me of 
her. She could have found you more easily than 
us. Often T have wondered painfully if our dar- 
ling may not have sought us and in vain. Grand- 
mother would not settle down, Lewis. We went 
from place to place, and I fear any one who had 
known us in the old home must soon have lost 
sight of where we were." 

"Your grandmother did it on purpose," said 
Lewis, bitterly; "she did not wish to be found 
by herP 

" Ah, judge her gently, Lewis. She was mad- 
dened by long sorrows. One day a man came to 
us ; I think he must have been her son, our dar- 
ling's father. But I never knew what passed be- 
tween them. He was long with her, and when ho 
■vas gone I found her in tears. That was a strange, 
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pitiful sight, Lewis. Old people do not weep easily, 
and tears are a pain to them. I could not comfort 
her. After that, two or three days passed, and she 
spoke very little, and always of the past ; of things 
which happened in her youth, and sometimes a 
little about my mother, and how wild and fitful she 
was, and no comfort to her parents. It made me 
sad. I felt that I had not been patient enough 
with one who had had such trouble in her children. 
She seemed to age in those few days. She was 
feeble, and had lost interest in everything. And 
then, one day when I came to wake her in the 
morning, I found her cold and stiff and dead ; yet 
she looked happy, as if she had passed away in her 
sleep. And afterwards, I saw that in her Bible, 
when reading it as usual the night before, she had 
written the child's name ' Eleanor.' I kept it for 
you, Lewis." He was silent. 

"Then you are alone, Hugoline," said Lewis 
presently, 

" Yes ; I am alone." 

"But you have money and friends, I suppose; 
and work is easy to you. I suppose you do not 
dislike loneliness, Hugoline, and you have no 
cause to fear it." 

She glanced at him. " It was less easy than I 
had expected, to find work. I was getting anxious, 
when I found a vacant place at the hospital." 

" So you fell back upon secular work after all ? 
I expected you to be an evangelist or a missionary." 
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She looked down, pained and thoughtful. **I 
scarcely know why not," she said ; "I still think 
that is the highest work. But I did not seem led 
to it. I fear I was not worthy." 

" Perhaps, Hugoline, that work is best done by 
the way : perhaps we are not meant to set it up as 
an aim. It is God's work, and He will brook no 
interference ; if He lets us help in it, it is without 
our leave and sometimes without our knowledge." 

She shook her head. " Many have spent their 
lives in that work, Lewis : and have done much." 

" As you have, Hugoline. By being a sign ; by 
pointing, beckoning upward." 

" We are grave," said Lewis, presently. 

" We are older," she replied, smiling. 

" Not so very old, either of us." 

"We talked of such things before." 

" In a different tone." 

" Ah,'* said Hugoline, quietly, " since then we 
have sorrowed." 

Lewis was silent for some moments. " It has 
been a long sorrow, Hugoline. It is a relief to me 
to speak of her to you. You understood — ^jg^u 

knew " he paused. " It is fresh as yesterday, 

Hugoline." 

" I had hoped that, perhaps, for your own sake, 
you had recovered — been comforted, — perhaps 
loved again." 

He turned a little, and looked at her. " I should 
never love again, Hugoline ; in the same way." 
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" O my God ! *' he resumed, presently, " if some 
spirit might but rise and tell me she is dead ! If 
she had but been removed from us in a different 
way. If we might have known what she suffered ; 
might have knelt by her side, to hold her dying 
hand ; if you even had tended her, Hugoline, I 
could have borne it then." 

" She is dead, Lewis," said Hugoline.^ " I believe 
she must have died long ago. She loved you. She 
would not have left you thus without tidings." 

"But I shall never know," said Lewis, in a low 
voice of suppressed emotion. 

"No; we shall never know it now," said Hugo- 
line, gently. ^^ 
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CHAPTER m. 

A PTER this they met often. Lewis daily 
visited his patient, and Hugoline was always 
in charge of the ward. That meant a daily clasp 
of the hand and a few words, generally smiling 
ones, and generally about business. Lewis taught 
her to open her windows properly, and then 
Hugoline took his advice on sundry small matters 
about which she had puzzled herself. She said 
he spoiled the patients, but she obeyed him, and 
meekly opposed her own tendency to mortification 
of the flesh. She was the severest of all the 
nurses, but yet the favorite. All the patients 
wanted her. They said her touch healed them ; 
they said her upward-gazing eyes gave them hope. 
When she spoke, they listened, and what she 
commanded, in her low, grave voice, was instantly 
and unmurmuringly done. When Lewis entered 
in the quiet of the afternoon, he generally found 
her at work : sometimes in the middle of the 
room, where she could see every one, and all could 
hear her voice , sometimes sitting by the bedside 
of one ill or sad or weak enough to claim her 
special care. The holy calm of her presence, the 
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reverential eyes fixed upon her, made Lewis think. 
As of old, he called her Beatrice : the ideal 
woman he had dreamed of in his boyhood, not 
thinking "to see youth's vision thus made per- 
fect." And there was something moving to him 
in finding this noble creature rise at his entering 
to wait upon himself : she, merely the nurse and 
the servant ; he, the doctor and the master. He 
felt disposed to apologize to her ; but he admired 
the easeful grace with which she took her lowly 
position, dignifying it unspeakably. It was the 
same Hugoline who in old days had churned and 
baked. He remembered now, with a curious 
wonder at his own folly, how he had once deemed 
such work unsuited to the stately Hugoline. She 
moved about in her dark dress and white cap, the 
same who in old days had worn Quaker gray and 
starched collars. Lewis could imagine no change 
in her, though she had been in velvet and Venetian 
lace. She brought back the old times to him, with 
a strange, sweet sadness. As of old, he felt that 
this woman was his friend : one with whom he 
could share the secret thoughts of his heart. 
And, by degrees, he told her much. 

When she left the hospital, Lewis was often 
waiting for Hugoline. He recognized that she, 
stately and madonna-like, was safe as he was 
himself ; but he had the strong man's pity for a 
young and beautiful woman, alone in shabby and 
noisy streets. So he accompanied her to her 
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dwelling; once or twice she invited him in. 
Hugoliue had settled herself in an old-fashioned 
boarding-house, kept by two old sisters. She 
was the only young thing about the place, and 
Lewis was amused to see how every one leaned 
upon her. 

" When grandmother died," said Hugoline, " I 
felt it impossible to live alone, and I have always 
been used to old people. But I hardly think I 
shall stay. I have money enough to take a small 
house, and I will get two friendless girls and train 
them to be servants." 

" While you are out all day ? " said Lewis, 
smiling. 

" At least I will make a home for them. That 
will be the best training. If I am out all day, 
there is nothing unnatural in that. ' Man goeth 
forth to his labor until the evening.' " 

Lewis shook his head, 

" Poor Hugoline ! Living a man's life I " 

What was it made a sudden swelling in her 
throat, with a quite unwonted sense of di^eariness 
and self-pity at these words ? 

Before her, two young people, man and woman, 
were returning home from a Saturday evening 
shopping excursion. She was bearing a heavy 
basket, and he was smoking a pipe with his hands 
in his pockets ; yet somehow Hugoline felt that 
this young woman had not her sense of working 
and shifting for herselt "Hundreds of women 
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have it too," she thought, vexed at the momentary 
weakness. But the dreariness remained, though 
Lewis was by her side, and for once, at least, she 
was taken care of with a woman's right. 

" Wouldn't they remember what I told them 
even when I was out ? " she asked, going back to 
her project. 

" They might, Hugoline— rwhat you told them," 
said Lewis, smiling. 

It was new to him to smile so often. He went 
home with a pleasant sense of exhilaration and 
interest in his life. 

But Hugoline sat long in the quiet of her room 
doing nothing, and thinking of him. 

" Vain heart, be still," she said to herself. " I 
thought I had quenched that longing: been con- 
tent to go through life alone — without him. Can 
I not now cheer him a little, befriend him a little, 
without asking anything for myself? " 

Lewis talked much to Hugoline. He told her 
of his work, his study, plans and hopes he had 
never breathed to his father or to any one. 

" Go on and prosper," said Hugoline. 

" Thank you," he said, earnestly ; " I wanted 
some one to say that. Do you know, when one is 
much alone, one gets into a way of thinking all 
change impossible, and that one .will never do any- 
thing or surpass one's self, let alone other people. 
Do you really believe in me, Hugoline? — think I 
am good for anything ? " 
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" Yes, I do. If you are good for nothing else, 
you are at least able to try. I believe 70U will 
succeed." 

He flushed, with something of his old boyish 
enthusiasm. 

« And if I fail, Hugoline ? " 

"I should believe in you still. There are so 
many causes of failure. And I should always be 
glad you had tried. Of course," she added, pres- 
ently, " you would just try again." 

" Do you know," said Lewis, one day, laughing, 
" I am still on the wrong side of thirty ? I sup- 
pose it was from living so long alone with my 
father, that I had got into a way of thinking my- 
self his contemporary. Oh, there is lots of time 
to do plenty of work still ! I don't believe in 
that order of mortals who ' grow old in their youth 
and die ere middle age.' At least I am not one of 
them." 

" I think it is very bad to be altogether with 
old people," said Hugoline, speaking with the 
energy of one who thoroughly understood what 
she was saying. But she did not add the rest cf 
lier thought — " I, too, have grown young since we 
found each other." 

They talked of Eleanor — not much, nor f ften, 
but without outward embarrassment. 

"I could not describe what she was to me," 
said Lewis ; " she made my world into fairyland." 

"Lewis," said Hugoline, gently, "she was not 
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fit for this world. I like to think she is saved 
from it. You were perfectly happy together. 
Would it always have been so ? ** 

Mr. Cole had hinted the same thing, and Lewis 
had never borne it from him. He looked up 
angrily at Hugoline, and saw tears of divine com- 
passion in her eyes — those beaming eyes to which 
tears were rare. He was silent. 

" I believe she is dead, Lewis," said Hugoline, 
tenderly. " It is the only way of comfort." 

Her words, her look, dwelt in his memory. 

"She must be right," he said to himself; for 
the clear eyes seemed as those of a seer. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

/^NE Sunday afternoon, Mr. Cole, crossing the 
Regent's Park on some errand of secret phil- 
anthropy, encountered his son, walking and en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with a perfectly 
beautiful young woman. No sight could have 
astonished him more ; for Lewis, not without self- 
reproach, had not mentioned his renewed acquaint- 
ance with Hugoline. And so long had father and 
son abjured female society, that Mr. Cole had got 
to thinking it an altogether unattainable luxurJ^ 
Lewis seemed a confirmed bachelor or widower 
like himself; and Mr. Cole remembered the days 
when the lad had liked a flirtation with a pretty 
girl, as part of another life, or as a history he had 
read of in a book. And now, on seeing his son's 
companion, Mr. Cole suddenly recalled to mind 
how much brighter and livelier Lewis had been 
of late and how much more interested than usual 
he had seemed in his work. If this beautiful 
woman had something to do with the change! 
The little bookseller cheered up amazingly at the 
idea. He had been disappointed in Lewis ; after 
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all the long years of hope and promise, it was dis- 
tressing to find his boy becoming but such another 
as himself. Who could the beautiful woman be ? 

Lewis and Hugoline were speaking of the Lon- 
don poor. 

" What is the use of reforming a family here and 
there ? Anything short of a deluge seems to be 
hopeless." 

"Yes ; I wish some genius would find a means 
of general improvement. But meanwhile, is hope- 
lessness to make us tamely acquiescent? " 

Lewis shrugged his shoulders. " It certainly 
tends to do so. My father says it is no wise man's 
part to bestow energy on a hopeless object. Better 
to devote one's self to what one can do, than to 
what one can't." 

" I don't know," said Hugoline ; " I think you 
used to say it were better to fail in a great cause 
than to succeed in a little one." 

" When one was young, one had faith enough to 
say that kind of thing. The fact was, one didn't 
intend to fail even in the great cause. Now one 
has discovered that failure is highly probable. 
And, to quote my father again," said Lewis, with 
an undertone of bitterness, *♦ when the ten or the 
five talents are required, one would prefer having 
something to show." 

"You would show your failures," said Hugo- 
line ; " do you think the Master would not receive 
them ? But, Lewis, if you reformed a family here 
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and there, why should you say the cause in hope- 
less? You only cure a man here and there ; you 
don't stamp out disease ; yet you are a very active 
doctor." 

Some of this Mr. Cole heard. His first idea 
was to get out of the way ; but he thought better 
of it. 

" Why, here is my father," said Lewis, quietly. 
'* Father, this is Hugoline Duncan." But he did 
not feel overjoyed at the meeting. 

Mr. Cole's breath was taken away. There sud- 
denly flashed across his mind all the dreams he had 
dreamed for Lewis. But in his most sanguine 
days he had not pictured his lost sweetheart's 
daughter — his son's bride — S) fair as this. Mr. 
Cole did not think of poor little Nelly at all. He 
had never seen her; never cared very much about 
her ; her loss was not hourly present to his mind. 
When he saw Hugoline Duncan, he thought of her 
mother's letter. 

The introduction to his father set Lewis think- 
ing. He began to wonder why he had not told 
the dear old man about Hugoline before. He ques- 
tioned himself with rather tiresome persistency. 
At last he believed he understood. It was all that 
embarrassing suggestion from the woman with the 
ill-regulated mind. He himself could meet Hugo- 
line without thinking anything at all about it ; but 
he was afraid his father could not (which was true 
enough), and he feared Mr. Cole might say some- 
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thing about it (which the little man was much too 
wise to think of doing). 

" My dear young lady," said Mr. Cole, " I am 
most pleased to make your acquaintance. Could 
we induce you to visit our house? I have a 
miniature of your mother you may like to see. 
Suppose you dine with us at two o'clock on 
Sunday ? Lewis is pretty certain to be at home 
vhen." 

Hugoline agreed Mr. Cole attracted her. 
She knew him by report, and felt as if she had 
found a father. 

It was annoying ; but after this Lewis found 
himself in a frame of mind not unlike that which 
had marred his composure at the beginning of 
his acquaintance with Hugoline. He also was un- 
able to see her without remembering Mrs. Dun- 
can's ill-regulated desire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



T' 



^HE dinner was very quiet and very pleasant. 
The only person not at ease was the house- 
keeper, who was upset by the lady's beauty, and 
fearful of annoying Mr. Lewis. 

Hugoline, who for long had not had a holiday, 
and never such a pleasant one, was very happy. 
And Lewis looked happy, and liked to have her 
near him. That filled her heart with tremulous 
joy. After dinner a little incident occurred. 

A question arose between Mr. Cole and Hugo- 
line about some hymn-tune, and the girl rather im- 
pulsively turned to the piano to open it. Lewis, 
standing beside her, put out his hand hastily to 
stop her. Hugoline was a little surprised ; then 
she guessed and understood. She laid her hand 
for an instant on his arm, and looked up with 
eyes so full of sympathy, that Lewis felt no apologj 
or explanation was needed. After a minute he 
opened the piano himself, slowly and gravely. 

" Go on, Hugoline," he said : " I should like 
it." 

She played a few notes only, — not the common- 
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place hymn-tune, but slow, solemn bars from Beet- 
hoven, while Lewis stood by the window with his 
back to her. The piano was all out of tune j one 
seemed to hear a wail in it. 

When she rose, reverently closing the piano, he 
rejoined her, and pressed her hand in silence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^HE days passed on. October became Novem- 
ber : winter replaced autumn. The short dull 
days came ; the gloom, the sleet, the mire ; then 
bright snow and frost ; and the sun rose a little 
earlier day by day, and one felt the year had 
turned. 

Hugoline was still the hospital nurse, and she 
lived among the old ladies in the boarding-house. 
Lewis Cole was still the vigorous, successful, rising 
young doctor. But it had become an understood 
thing that the two were daily companions. He 
was generally waiting for her to escort her home 
from the hospital. On Sunday afternoons tliey 
went off into the country together, and Hugoline 
came back with Lewis to supper in the little house 
at Westminster. Sometimes she went to church 
afterwards with Mr. Cole ; oftener she stayed be- 
hind with Lewis, and played him solemn music on 
his piano. On her monthly holiday, of which, 
when first she had come to the hospital, she had 
refused to avail herself, she made her home for the 
day in her friends' house. Mr. Cole and Lewis 
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would be out when she arrived ; but she came in, 
made herself at home ; had long pleasant talks 
with the housekeeper ; watched the doctor's boy 
pounding medicines or rolling bandages, and 
listened to his eager, long-pent-up talk about Lewis. 
A work-basket of hers now lived in the parlor, a 
writing-case and a gold pen, which Lewis had given 
her. A little table was appropriated to her use, 
and on the wall above it hung the miniature of her 
mother. When the young doctor and the old 
librarian came in for lunch, she was waiting to 
receive them, with her sweet, home-like smile. 
Lewis, with a delightful sense of repose, lingered 
near her, and did not always think it necessary to 
begin talking at once. The housekeeper confided 
to Hugoline that she had been left a little legacy, 
and was wishing to retire upon it to end her days 
in the country. Hugoline broke the news to Mr. 
Cole, and was commissioned to elect a successor. 
The parlor carpet was worn out, and Lewis and 
Hugoline went together to Shoolbred's to buy a 
new one. 

Everybody knew what way things were tending 
— even Lewis. Mr. Cole was in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement, which nearly prevented him 
from minding his business. Hugoline rejoiced with 
tenderness of joy unspeakable. Strangers had 
grown used to seeing them together, and ceased to 
remark upon it. 

" It is an old attachment, my dear," said the 
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lady with the pretty sister, " and his father and 
her mother had an attachment long ago," — a curi- 
ous blending of truth and guess, for which her in- 
genuity deserved credit. 

But still Lewis said nothing. He had grown 
very dependent upon Hugoline : he knew he in- 
tended to marry her. He had no doubts about 
its being the best, the wisest thing to do ; the 
thing he now wished most himself. 

But when night had come and he was alone, 
after the toil, ?ind the interest, and the subdued 
happiness of the day were over, a wave of pain, 
and regret, and loneliness would rise in his heart : 
he would gaze at the starry sky forgetfully ; and 
the present would roll from him, and the vanished 
past resume its reign. It was again the moment 
in which he had left Eleanor, after that last, wild 
meeting : the old glamour, the old delight would 
leturn for an instant, to vanish as suddenly, leav- 
ing no more than an aching regret. He would 
press some sweet relic of her to his lips, and wonder, 
wonder, with maddening anxiety, where she was 
-^suffering what — ^lost, how and when — Gloved, pro- 
tected by whom. 

" My darling ! My darling ! My little treasure ! 
No ; it is impossible. There is nothing left for me 
but mourning for that time long past." 

He had her letters ; the long, fair curl he had 
taken from her, after much sweet laughter, and 
coquettish unwillingness and pretended anger, and 
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then soft arms round his neck, and a warm kiss 
upon his lips. He had the pictures she had made 
for him — even the portrait of Hugoline. But he 
seldom looked at that. Far dearer, not to be seen 
without beating heart and straining eyes, was the 
strange flower-picture of herself ; the hidden like- 
ness, that was a very magic work of the little witch 
herself. Ah I that sweety rare face, unlike any he 
had ever seen or dreamed ! How vividly it would 
rise before him when it was least looked for ; when 
perhaps he was talking to Hugoline, and they were 
in heart planning their united lives ! And then 
his cheek would flush, and his hand tremble ; the 
wild, glad voice would again sound in his ears, and 
the present become a dream. But it would not 
rise when bidden — that fair face — ^to his memory. 
Often he gazed and gazed into the starlit sky looking 
for her, yearning for her, seeming to feel her touch 
upon his brow — ^and still he saw her not. She was 
gone from him ; he had nothing but the long regret, 
and those few, sad relics, which no one might see 
but himself, because- none other could know their 
value. 

Not even Hugoline, when they were wedded ; 
he would lock them away forever from her sight. 

" Hugoline," said Lewis, one Sunday evening, 
when she had closed the piano, and they sat alone 
together in the firelight, " I have .often wished to 
ask your forgiveness for some bitter words I spoke 
to you in a moment of great sorrow." 
17 
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She stretched out her hand impulsively: "O 
Lewis, I understood 1 Do not think of it again. 
But they were not deserved. She loved me, I 
had not made her unhappy. We had spoken 
kindly together that very day." 

Perhaps she thought she had pained him in her 
self-justification. She slipped from her chair, 
kneeling near him, one arm on the mantlepiece, 
and studying his face with anxious, grieving eyes, 
full of tenderness and sympathy. 

Lewis sat long, his head on his hand, looking 
back into her eyes, as if to read her full meaning 
and thought. He understood her perfectly. 
There were no concealments, no surprises about 
Hugoline, 

At last he spoke, slowly and painfully. " When 
I told you that I should never love again, you be- 
lieved me, and you understood, I think? But 
there is another kind of love, Hugoline, is there 
not?" 

He did not move or lean towards her. She 
felt almost an awe of his anxious coldness, that 
yet begged some response from her. But after a 
moment she laid her hand in his, and let it rest 
there in his clasp. 

" I think so, Lewis," she answered, quietly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" T^O you believe in this new association for be- 
friending young shopwomen, Hugoline ? " 
asked Mr. Cole, one day. 

"I know very little about it," she admitted 
frankly; "but its object seems good: to supply 
at least one friend to every young girl who chooses 
to be a member." 

"Most of those associations," observed Lewis, 
" seem to me attempts to do work by societies 
which can only be done by individuals." 

"One of your depressing generalizations, Lewis," 
said Hugoline. 

"I had hoped," said Mr. Cole, "that this, or 
some kindred society, could intervene in those 
cases where individuals fail. I have had another 
hopeless case brought to my notice to-day — the 
sixth, I really believe, this week. I, an individual, 
am powerless to deal with all, or even with one 
such, in any effectual way. Come, Lewis — as a 
boy you called loudly for a hero's task. Can you 
not devise an organization for dealing with hope- 
less cases?" 
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" But could not I help at least one," said Hu- 
goline, " whvle Lewis is preparing his machinery ? 
What is the case which has interested you to- 
day?" 

Hugoline found many bonds of sympathy be- 
tween herself and the kindly old man. 

" My dear young lady, one so commonplace 
that it will not excite your emotion. My friend 
Dean, tlie small draper in Clare Street, brought 
it to my notice. I made his acquaintance, you 
are aware, by placing a niece of our good house- 
keeper's in his shop last Christmas. She has kept 
her place, and is doing well. He is a worthy man. 
Well, he was giving me to-day the history of an- 
other young person, who, for a short time, did 
odd jobs for him. She was utterly incompetent 
and untrustworthy, he admits, and was dismissed ; 
but, kind soul, he kept his eye upon her. She has 
been in two or three places since, each one lower 
and harder than the last, and with longer and 
longer intervals between them, during which 
times no one knows how she lives. She is now 
out of work, he says. He cannot recommend 
her to any one, and her last employer — a woman 
named Molton, in the same street — refuses to say 
a good word for her, and accuses her of dishonesty. 
It is probably a case of mental deficiency; but 
Dean says the poor thing speaks decently, as though 
she had known better days ; and she is friendless, 
moneyless, sick herself, and with a child to 
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support. Now, what is one to do in such a 
case ? " 

"But surely," said Hugoline, "there must be 
some work she can do ! We must make some- 
body take her I *' 

"If she is mentally deficient and dishonest?" 
said Lewis. 

" Poor thing ! she is all the more to be pitied. 
I must take her myself. You know my scheme, 
Lewis? The little house, and the two friendless 
girls to make a home for." 

" You must wait for that, Hugoline, till you 
have left the hospital. Did you see this girl, 
father?" 

"Yes. I was walking with Dean, and she 
passed us in the street ; that was how I came to 
hear her history. A miserable-looking creature, 
with the remains of beauty, but a dazed, frightened 
look in her eyes, as if she had been hunted. She 
had her child with her, a sturdy boy, more respect- 
ably dressed than she was, and eating a bun. She 
was not eating a bun. I should think had not 
eiiten to-day." 

" What is her name, and where are we to find 
her?" asked Hugoline. 

"Dean could not remember her name. He 
thought it was Green, or Grant, or May. He did 
not know where she lived, but thought one might 
find out at Molton's. Probably not; it is some 
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days since she left. But what could you do for 
her, Hugoline ? " 

" I don't know, but I should like to see. As it 
is your sixth case this week, you may pass it on to 
me. It is my first. I have a little money, you 
know," added Hugoline. 

"My dear young lady,*' said the bookseller, in 
his dry way, "money-giving is pernicious." 

" Is it ? " said Hugoline ; " but what is a person 
to do who has no money ? " • 

Mr Cole, who seldom talked so much even to 
Hugoline, relapsed into silence. 

The next day, when Lewis called for Hugoline 
at the hospital, he seemed abstracted and little in- 
clined to talk. After a while he said : " If you 
are not tired, we might extend our walk a little. 
Shall we go to Clare Street and find my father's 
protegee f " 

"Oh yes," said Hugoline. She was tired; but 
the longer she could be with Lewis the better. 

It was a dull, damp evening in February, chilly 
ratlier than cold, very gray and cheerless-looking. 
Hugoline had intended to have asked Lewis in 
among the old ladies for a chat over the boarding- 
house fire. But all day he had been thinking of 
the friendless girl. For Eleanor's sake, who might 
also have been a friendless girl, he could bear no 
delay in the carrying of help. The doctor and his 
companion passed silently through the streets, 
)usy and disagreeable with numbers of foot-passen- 
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gers, for again it was Saturday evening. Lewis 
was silent, and Hugoline watched his mood, silent 
also. They liked being together. 

Clare Street was not far from the young doctor's 
dwelling. He had two or three patients in it; and 
knew Dean's shop and Mrs. Molton's well enough. 
Mrs. Molton, a coarse, vulgar woman, who kept a 
tawdry millinery establisnment, had once called him 
in to attend a sick child. The child had recovered ; 
and the mother, rude to the doctor at first, then 
slavishly awed by him, had ended by swearing 
eternal gratitude. Lewis disliked the woman, and 
now went to her shop unwillingly. 

" There seems to be something going on," said 
Hugoline, as they approached. 

" I should think there was something a-going 
on ! " said Mrs. Molton, standing in the doorway 
with her arm across it, as if to prevent egress. 
" Will you tell me, if you please, doctor, how it 
is as there's never a policeman about these streets 
when you call 'em ? " 

" Do you want a policeman, Mrs. Molton ? " 
asked Lewis, coldly. 

" I should think I do. I've been stolen from 
long enough. But we've got the young woman 
safe enough this time. I'll keep her tight; oh, 
you may be sure of that." 

"One of your shop-girls? " asked Hugoline. 

" No, mum ; she was one of my gals, but I'm 
thankful to say I know what's what, and I dis- 
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missed her without a character a week ago. 
She*d been stealing then ; and you see, knowing 
the ways of the place, she managed to come in 
to-night to beg, she pretended — as if I was likely 
to give a thief a 'apenny. And my stupid girl 
there, Miss Martin, must needs leave her alone 
for a minute in the shop when I told her to see 
the creature out. And being Saturday night I'd 
been counting money. So, like lightning, she 
soaps up a sovereign from the counter, and off 
she goes down the street ; but I was too sharp for 
her, trust me for that. You see, ma'am, it 'ud be 
worth a deal to her, a whole sovereign would. 
Law, it disgusts me, such dishonesty." Mrs. 
Molton was so full of her adventure she would 
have told the story to any one. By this time 
a crowd had collected, and the policeman was 
come. 

" Are you quite sure she took it ? " asked 
Hugoline, gently. 

" I've got eyes in my 'ed, mum, haven't I ? 
You see, she's got a child to keep, and I suppose 
her money was getting a bit short, as she was 
out of work." 

" Oh, poor thing ! " said Hugoline, compassion- 
ately ; and Lewis said in a low voice — 

" It must be the very girl we came to see." 

" Serve her right, ma'am," cried Mrs. Molton, 

indignantly — "dishonest thing. I took her to 

>blige my friend Mr. Dean ; otherwise I wouldn't 
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have looked at such an unrespectable creature. 
As a rule, I am most particular about their 
character. I wish, doctor, you'd be a witness for 
me in the case against her.'* 

"Certainly not," said Lewis, shortly. But, 
followed by Hugoline, he pushed forward a little 
into the shop. 

" Now, my dear young lady, you can come out. 
The gentleman from the police is come to take you 
to prison," began Mrs. Molton, but Lewis said — 

" Hush ! " so angrily, that she interrupted her- 
self. 

'' Will you lead the prisoner out, Miss. Martin. 
Here, policeman ! this way, sir, please." 

" Can we do any good, Lewis ? " whispered 
Hugoline ; " it is a painful scene." 

Lewis looked at her indignantly. 

" I thought we were here to befriend this girl, 
Hugoline?" 

" Here she comes ! Law, now 1 Well, I never 1 " 
said two or three voices from the people at the 
door. The policeman stepped forward. But it 
was with difiBculty that Lewis let the course of 
justice proceed. He wanted to sweep every one 
away and rescue the shrinking girl, who was led 
forward, her face buried in her hands, and her 
whole frame shaken with convulsive sobs. 

She was very slight and fragile in figure, and 
tottered as she walked. 

" Well, I never ! " said the crowd. 
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Suddenly the girl raised her head, and cast one 
terrified look around. Her hollow cheeks and her 
quivering lips were white ; the large sunken eyes 
meaningless with fear. She looked wildly upon 
the angry woman in the doorway, the staring 
strangers, the policeman advancing towards her, 
and, behind him, Lewis Cole and Hugoline. For 
a moment she gazed vacantly at Lewis ; then her 
lips moved, and her hands were impulsively 
stretched out to him. It was too much for her. 
She staggered : she threw up her white, thin arms, 
then reeled backwards, and fell heavily into the 
arms of the young woman who had brought her 
from the inner room. 

But, before this, Hugoline had seen, had recog- 
nized her. This miserable, fainting, dishonored 
girl, who had been a beggar, who was accused of 
theft, was their own lost Eleanor — ^never more 
lost than in that moment of finding her once more. 
Hugoline, had she been alone, would have sprung 
forward and claimed her instantly with a sister's 
love. But in this supreme moment, her one 
thought was of Lewis. 

For him, what untold misery to find his darling, 
his bride, thus ! The pain would be unbearable. 
And Hugoline's first thought, her first instinctive, 
instantaneous hope, was that Lewis would not 
recognize Eleanor : that she could draw him away, 
sparing him the agony, and then herself return to 
minister to the poor, lost child alone. 
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But Lewis had seen and known her. 

For a moment, the room became dark to him, 
and he saw nothing but the drawn face and wild 
appealing eyes of the shuddering girl. He shook 
Hugoline's touch angrily from his arm, and sprang 
forward. 

" Nelly ! " he cried : and she heard his voice, 
her old, familiar name, before she fell. 

The doctor was known, and no one dared to 
interfere as he advanced, lifted the unconscious 
form from the ground, and bore her back into the 
inner room. 

Then, standing over and guarding her, he 
turned to Mrs. Molton and said in a loud voice, 
that every one might hear — 

"She is mine. 'I will not have her touched. 
Send all those people away. She belongs to me. 
She is mine. Do you hear what I say ? " 

Mrs. Molton stared at him in amazement : then 
turned to Hugoline. 

" Law, ma'am 1 " 

" Silence ! " ordered Lewis. " You can go," he 
said to the policeman. " Shut the door, and clear 
the steps." 

The policeman obeyed. Afraid to remonstrate, 
Mrs. Molton let him go. 

Then Lewis shut the inner door on himself and 
Hugoline and Eleanor. Hugoline was trembling 
and pale ; Lewis perfectly calm and cold. 

" Come here, if you please, Hugoline. Will you 
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be 80 good as to go at once to my home : tell my 
father what has occurred, and see that a room is 
properly prepared for Eleanor. I will bring her 
immediately. As you pass through the shop, 
direct the person they call Miss Martin to fetch 
me a cab. Will you do all this for me, Hugo- 
Une?" 

" Certainly, Lewis.** She paused for a moment, 
bending over the unconscious girl. 

"Thank you, Hugoline," said Lewis, coldly. 
Then she left them. 

He had found her — ^his lost Eleanor. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

TT was long before she opened her eyes ; still 
longer ere any consciousness came into their 
blue depths. She stared at Lewis, wonderingly 
and in silence ; he said nothing, but bent over her, 
smiling down upon her. At last an answering 
smile came to the poor, white lips — ^a smile, piti- 
fully bright out of its misery. 

" Lewis ? '* she said, in a low, doubtful tone. 
*' Yes, Nelly. At last, my poor darling ! " 
She raised two feeble arms and clasped them 
round his neck. " Oh," she murmured, " I think 
1 must have died and gone to heaven ! Won't 
you give me one kiss, Lewis ? " she said presently, 
with something of the old, coaxing tone, out of 
her feebleness. Very gently, he loosened the 
clasp of the thin arms and gravely kissed her 
forehead. 

She lay back, the glad smile still on her lips, 
and the wandering eyes, now resting on his, now 
looking round the room, as if trying to recall where 
she was. 

" I went to Blackfriars Bridge last night," she 
murmured, " and waited a long time for you. I 
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thought you would have come. I couldn't xemem- 
ber how it was. But little Lewis got so tired I 
had to take him home to sleep. I couldn't re- 
member how it was. Did you come afterwards? " 

*' Poor Nelly ! " said Lewis, laying his hand sooth- 
ingly on her brow. 

" I began to be afraid I shoidd never find you," 
said Eleanor ; " I am so happy now ! And it was 
not true what the man — my father — said ? Some- 
times I used to be afraid he was right, and that you 
would never speak to nie again ? *' 

" Rest, little one, rest," said Lewis. " We can 
talk of all that another time." 

She closed her eyes obediently, and lay still for 
a few moments. Then she looked up again, put- 
ting her hand in his. 

" Lewis, I am afraid of grandmother ; do please 
let me stay with you. I don't want any one but 
you." 

" I am going to take. you to my home, Nelly.'' 

*' Oh, thank you ! That was what I always 
hoped. O Lewis, do, do give me one more kiss 1 
I have waited so long ! But you will let me go 
first," she said presently, half rising, " to get little 
Lewis ? I came to try and find him some supper. 
He has been hungry to-day. I had nothing for him. 
And oh ! " she said, with a wilder look of return- 
ing recollection, " she gave me nothing — that 
woman — ^notapenny ! Not a penny, and I hadn't 
one ! I thought he would die, after I had cared 
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for Mm all these years 1 Lewis ! Lewis ! " she 
cried, starting up with sudden horror, " you won't 
let the policeman come and take me away ? " 

" Certainly not, my own Nelly. You are quite 
safe with me." 

She fell back in his arms, satisfied apparently, 
but still trembling, her breath coming in quick, 
short pants, while she held his hand convulsively. 

" Tell me about little Lewis, Nelly," said the 
doctor not without anxiety. She smiled again. 

" You will let me bring him, won't you ? He 
has no one but me, and I used to have no one but 
him. I am rich now I I called him Lewis," she 
said, looking up with smiling eyes. " Mother 
never named him at all. He was not very old 
when she died, and I had always cared for him. 
He was more like mine than hers. Mother liked 
Jessie better, but Jessie died too. She was five 
years old. It was a long time ago. Little Lewis 
can read now. He has had no one but me since 
mother died, and he always had enough to eat till 
to-day. I came out to try and get him some 
supper." 

Lewis bent down and kissed her again — a little 
differently. 

" Oh, I am so happy ! " she said, again clasping 
her arms round his neck. Her strength did not 
seem to return, however ; and when at last she 
reached Lewis's home, he carried her in uncon- 
scious. 
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Mr. Cole and Hugoline, the quiet nurse £roin 
the hospital, were waiting for her ; and Hugoline, 
with gentle, clever fingers, removed the scanty 
clothing and laid her in the bed prepared for her. 
Poor, lost Eleanor ! 

" Do you remember Hugoline ? " asked Lewis 
later, as he lingered by her side and watched her 
cousin's skilful care. 

" Oh yes," said Eleanor, indifferently, " I was 
fond of Hugoline. She was always kind to me." 

" Don't you know me, dear ? " asked Hugoline, 
gently. 

" Are you Hugoline ? *' said Eleanor, not man- 
ifesting surprise, nor seeming to care much. Then 
the wandering blue eyes turned to Lewis again. 

•* Is ray little brother come ? " she asked softly, 
curling her fingers round his. 

Still later, Hugoline, unable longer to control 
her emotion, slipped from the girl's room, leaving 
the doctor in charge. She paused for a moment 
to try and restrain her tears. But they would not 
be restrained. In bitterness of sorrow she sought 
the little bookseller. 

" My poor child ! " said Mr. Cole, drawing the 
stately woman to him and chafing her cold hands. 
Hugoline leaned her head against the wall, weep- 
ing like a child. 

"Father," she said, " I had -thought myself ready 
for anything ! I do not know how to bear 
this I " 
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He did not answer at once, but let her weep on 
till some relief came. " Take courage, my child," 
he said, at last ; " you have been chosen to play a 
noble part, and you are able to play it well." 

" Oh,** murmured Hugoline, incoherently, " I 
would do anything — anything for him. But — 
but — ^for him to see her thus — ^aud I cannot help 
him." 

" My daughter," said Mr. Cole, calmly, " Lewis 

never more wanted you than now. You will not 

fail him." 

18 
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CHAPTER IX. 

QHE never fully recovered consciousness or 
memory ; never inquired where she was, nor 
wondered at Hugoline's presence ; nor asked after 
her grand-parents, nor for her lover's history during 
the long years of their parting. She lay still, re- 
joicing in the rest ; the freedom from anxiety and 
fear ; the presence of Lewis. 

" Oh, I am so happy I " she said, often , and it 
seemed that no further happiness was possible to 
her, or even imaginable by the poor, clouded 
brain. 

By degrees they learned the outline of those 
weary, sorrowful years ; but the full misery she 
had endured could only be guessed at, could 
only be divined from broken hints, and from the 
riglit of its effects ; the sight of her as she was 
now, her beauty gone, her health, her voice, her 
intelligence — ^all save her love, which had burnely 
steady and undimmed, through all her suffering. 

'* Poor little one ! " said Hugoline, tenderly ; 
" she was not able for this world ; but she has 
proved herself a true woman. I did not think 
she ^ould have loved like this." 
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" No," said Lewis, coldly and bitterly ; " you 
did not understand her. No one knew her 
but I." 

Eleanor spoke least of these years in London^ 
the time of her worst misery, when, with daily 
increasing weakness, her hope was gone. They 
just heard the outline — how, after seeking the 
old house on the moor, and finding a ruin only, 
she had made her way back to London to look for 
Lewis, and had found him not; how she had 
returned to her old business of dancing, and for a 
short time had prospered a little, though hating 
the work and its attendant circumstances more 
and more ; how she had been ill, and had grown 
weak and ugly, and no one would take her again ; 
how she had sold Lewis's locket to buy bread for 
her brother and herself; how she had remembered 
her old power of painting, and had gone from one 
artist's shop to another begging for some paints, 
and no one gave her any ; how one old man had 
been a little kind, and had set a sheet of paper 
before her and a pencil, and had told her to show 
what she could do, and her hand shook from 
weakness and long toil, refusing obedience, and 
inspiration failed — neither cherub, nor flower, 
nor scroll would rise before her eyes — she 
could only sit still and weep, little Lewis pulling 
her gown and asking for breakfast, till the old 
man rose up angrily and cast her out, as an 
impostor, into the j>itiless streets j how she bad 
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cut off her hair again, and taken it for sale, re- 
membering that Lewis had often praised its curl, 
and the sheen of pale gold which made it like a 
summer cloud, and it was derided as too short, 
and too dull, and too colorless, till at last some 
one offered her a shilling for it, and in a passion 
she threw it into the fire before his eyes ; how she 
had tried to be a servant, and no one would give 
her a place; how she had worked in a factory 
among coarse women, who jeered at her ; — till she 
was ill again, and never afterwards able for hard 
work of any kind — ^till she grew stupid and could 
not remember what she was bidden, or sometimes 
who she was, and how she came to be alone in 
London working for her daily bread. And then 
she told how several times she had tried to drown 
herself and little Lewis ; how she had gone to 
Blackfriars Bridge — ^it was always Blackfriars 
Bridge — she knew not why, hoping that perhaps 
to-night Lewis would come for her there; and 
when he came not, she had tried to make the 
last leap into the cold, dark waters below — and 
could not ; and it had ended in some kind person 
asking where she lived, and leading her home to 
the bare room, and perhaps giving her a shilling 
or two at parting. Poor Nelly ! But to the end 
she had fed little Lewis, and kept him with her 
that he might not grow up rude and wicked, 
or forget to love her, who had uo onQ left but 
bim» 
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** Since poor mother died ! " and then the tears 
would fill her eyes, and she would talk of the old 
Italian days, forgetting much of their pain and 
sorrow, and clinging to the memory of her mother 
and little Jess. And then she would give a weird 
description of some spot that had impressed her 
fancy, — of the hill where her mother was buried ; 
or of some gray street in Bologna, or Pisa, or 
beautiful Monaco, where she had found friends 
and been happy with the happiness of hope. They 
listened to it all, and soothed and petted her 
and mourned over her. 

"Poor Nelly!" murmured Lewis; "poor, dear 
little Nelly!" 

" But then I am so happy now," she would 
say, curling her thin fingers round his, and look- 
ing up at him with sweet, wandering eyes, that had 
lost their depth and meaning. 

That was what she liked best — to lie still, her 
hand clasped in his, and his sad eyes watching 
her — ^her own sometimes turning to him with a 
faint smile, but oftener wandering far away, gaz- 
ing for hours at the blue sky and the fleeting 
clouds, as if she saw there fair and wondrous 
things. For all the suffering and the terror, and 
the long, long struggle were over, and she had 
forgotten much of the misery, and knew not that 
she had come back to her lover a wrecked, broken, 
damaged thing, who could never be his wife. She 
lay all day in a soft, white bed, which reminded 
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her of her pretty room in the old home on the 
moor — all day drawn near the window, where she 
could watch the clouds, and the fair, westering 
sun. And Hugoline, in her cap and apron and 
nun-like garb — Hugoline, just the skilful hospital 
nurse — moved pleasantly about the room, and 
played with the little boy, and carried out the 
doctor's orders, weeping a little at times when no 
one could see. 

Only the little bookseller thought much of 
Hugoline during those sad, quiet days. Lewis 
said nothing to any one, uttered no word of 
disappointment, hardly a word of affection, 
except to Eleanor herself — little, tender en- 
dearments which satisfied her, and beneath 
which she did not search. He scarcely left her 
side. The days were ended in which, even for 
a moment, she called to him in vain. Mr. Cole 
and Hugoline watched him, afraid to interfere 
with his stern reserve, or intrude upon his secret 
grief. Lewis did not want to speak a word to 
either. He was silently jealous of every approach 
they made to his lost treasure. How could any 
one know what he was suffering beneath the 
repellent mien he wore to all but her 

This his Eleanor? — ^his little witch? — ^this 
wrecked, wounded, broken woman, who could 
never be his wife — who had returned to his arms 
only to wither and to fade ? " Lost angel of a 
ruined Paradise ! " He could never tell his grief, 
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never in the days to come attempt to share it. 
The whole history, the glory, and the beauty of 
his early love, the bitterness of his pain, should 
be tightly locked away in one corner of his heart, 
of which to none should the key be given. 

"Am I changed, Lewis?" she asked one day, 
after gazing at him long, and seeming to notice, 
something of his grief. 

"Yes, Nelly, greatly changed. Am not I 
changed, dearest?" he asked, bitterly. "Ah, 
Nelly, Nelly, I shall never smile again ! '* The 
little hand found his at once, and pressed it to her 
lips. 

"But we are so happy now, Lewis," she said, 
softly and uncomprehendingly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A ND at last one day there came a difference. 
The talk was more rambling and incoherent, 
wilder, with allusion to the sad past, as if it were 
still present ; then snatclies of songs that had once 
been sweet, and were now broken and harsh ; and 
then saucy speeches to Hugoline, as in the old 
days in the house upon the moor, and complaints 
of the long, dull Sunday sermons, and of her 
grandmother's austerity ; and then her arras round 
her lover's neck, and the sweet cooings of the 
long-ago days, when love was fair, and passionate, 
and young. 

Hugoline and Lewis, the nurse and the doctor, 
watched her. They had watched too many before 
to be doubtful about her now. 

*' Hugoline," said Lewis, " I want to speak to 
you. Will you come outside with me for a 
moment?" 

She followed him. 

" Hugoline, she is dying.*' 

" Yes, Lewis." Then, as he did not continue 
for a moment, she added, gently, " It seems as if 
our training had been for this." 
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Till now he had not spoken of her doath ; the 
nurse had wondered if, blinded by love, he were 
cherishing fond hopes she might yet be what she 
once had been. 

" Will you do something for me, Hugoline ? ^ 

" Dear Lewis, anything/' 

" Leave us. Let me be alone with her." 
' Hugoline turned at once — a look of pain pass- 
ing over her brow which Lewis did not see. Then 
she checked herself, and went back for a moment 
to Eleanor. 

"Good night, darling," she said softly, and 
kissed her. Eleanor did not return the kiss : it 
seemed she had love left for none but Lewis. 

Hugoline left them, afraid to say good night to 
him or touch his hand. 

He resumed his watch. 

" Oh," said Eleanor, " this is nice ; just you 
and me ! No one else knows how we love each 
other." 

" No one else, Nelly." He knelt beside her, one 
arm under her head, her hand in his. 

Then a strange quietness came over her ; the 
blue eyes rested on him without wandering, and 
the babbling came from the pale lips no more. He 
watched her ; her breathing was quiet, but deep- 
drawn and slow ; now and then she gave a little 
sigh, and for a moment there was silence, and no 
breath came. The little pauses grew longer, and 
the breaths between were fewer and more labored. 
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" Dear Lewis I " she murmured once, with a sob 
of content, and something of a smile came round 
her lips. The lines of care, and want, and sorrow 
vanished from her brow ; the face grew young 
again. Lewis, watching, saw again the rare and 
delicate beauty of the girl he had loved long ago. 

She closed her eyes and moved her head a little, 
so as to rest closer upon his arm, like a tired child 
hushed in sleep. Without a struggle, without a 
moan, the spirit passed from her wearied frame. 

In the morning, before sunrise, when the first 
gray of dawn wakened the eastern sky, Mr. Cole, 
who had waited all night with Hugoline, stepped 
quietly to the death-chamber and went in. 

Hugoline had been afraid to intrude. 

The father found his son still kneeli^^ by the 
bedside, the lifeless form in his arma Eleanor 
looked fairer than the old man had ever seen her. 

Pale and speechless, with stiff lips firmly pressed 
together, Lewis looked up to his father as if invit- 
ing his approach. 

Mr. Cole stood long, with his hand on his son's 
shoulder, gazing at the quiet dead. 

" ' God writes straight on crooked lines,' my 
son," he said, at last. Lewis moved, and buried 
his face in his hands with a shudder. 
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CHAPTER XL 

lYTORE than a year passed before Lewis and 
Hugoline picked up the dropped threads of 
their life. They made no explanations to each 
other, but simply fell into their old relation, and 
in time were married very quietly, and their united 
life was a happy one. They were always a quiet 
couple, and went about their work without loud- 
voiced enthusiasm or display. But they thoroughly 
trusted and loved each other, and Lewis became a 
successful physician. Hugoline was always his 
Beatrice ; and in the grave, hard-working, earnest 
man she always saw the aspiring, eager lad who 
first had won her heart. 

Little Lewis was the adopted child of the house, 
and the doctor at least was very fond of him ; but 
the boy was never told who he was, nor why he 
had found with him a home. 

For Eleanor's name was never mentioned ; and 
though Lewis and Hugoline visited her grave, they 
never went there together. 
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But they loved each other and were happy. And 
the old bookseller had his long-cherished wish, and 
was content. 
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house. ItjB well worth the while of eyenr householder to read what he has here 
set down from cover to cover."— Bo«to» Transcript, 

WINTHROP'S (Theodore) LIFE AND POEMS. 

Edited by his Sister, withJilmtmll^'>''''iBmmmmi^hJi^^s. 

"Prepared by loving hands w^^ "« . |Oo\, which is an 
incentive to patriotism and to 1 ' ** bf this volume ia 
that it is the record of a pure, ] , lesson that purity 
and love of country and enthut "^« »• I and refinement. 
We trust that it will do much ti ' Itiful and inspir- 
ing story of his life.^^~j5rar</bn ' I 



HENRY HOLT 
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